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More Than Half a Million Square F eet of Floor 
Space Filled with Modern Machinery 


Working Day and Night to 


Meet the Demand for 





Hinde & Dauch 





Corrugated 


Fibre Board Boxes 


Safeguarding the interests of packer and shipper—assuring a supply of quality boxes at the time when 





they are needed most—that is the vital power and the force of this organization. We are doing every- 
thing possible to keep up with the ever growing demand for H & D boxes. We have added new fac- 
tories—have doubled our capacity—have perfected new equipment that speeds up. our production. 


Eleven H & D factories and mills handle every 
process from raw material to finished box. Ex- 
pert, conscientious supervision, constant tests and 
irispection, assure to H & D customers, shipping 
boxes that are “always the same and always 
right.” 


For Canadian Trade, Address Toronto, Canada 


A booklet, ‘‘“How to Pack It,’’ will be sent postpaid to executives who will ask for it. 


THE HINDE & DAUCH PAPER COMPANY 


With factories and mills in various parts of the 
country, abundant supplies of raw material are 
available. Immense production enables us to 
serve our customers better—to more intelligently 
help them meet their shipping problems. 


303 Water St. SANDUSKY, OHIO 























Every New Tariff 





Every Supplement 





Filed with the Interstate Commerce Commission 
During the Past Week is Listed Under Its 
Proper Commodity Heading 


In the Current Issue of 


The Traffic Bulletin 


The Commission’s Tariff Rejections and Sus- 
pensions as well as Its Fourth Section Orders 
are also Shown in This Publication. 








Samples and Full Information 
May Be Had for the Asking. 
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50 Collapsible 
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nary contain- 
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30,000 con- 
tainers cost 
one cent each. 
Cheaper than 
wrapping pa- 
per. 
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PILFER-PROOF 

cases, capable of en- 

during this abuse, will save car- 

riers them any millions paid for 

thefts and damage, growing out 

of theinsecure packing in fragile 
containers. 


Carriers may secure these mill- 
ions by simply increasing their 
coal bill $300,000. This amount, 
in other words, will furnish the 
power necessary to carry the 
additional weight free and equal- 
ize to the wooden box. 


These cases occupy 15% less 
space than the ordinary wooden 
container, and owing to their 
strength, will enable the carrier 
to load nearer to 100% efficient. 


When in universal use, fewer 
cars will be needed to handle 
the same volume of business 
which is handled under present 
conditions, and the coal bill in 
reality, instead of being increas- 
ed, will be decreased many times 
$300,000,while, at the same time, 
the carriers will save many mill- 
ions in damage and loss claims. 


PNEUMATIC SCALE CORPORATION, Limited 
NORFOLK DOWNS, MASS. 
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out: 


One 








The Spirit of Christmas 


HE spirit of Christmas is the spirit a 
service! The faithful carrier of parcels in 
Charles Dickens’ “The Cricket of the Hearth” de 


vie 





in 





was an embodiment of this spirit. om 
John Peerybingle typified personal service in su 
transportation for his day and age. He never be 
dreamed—cCharles Dickens never dreamed—of “ 
the magnitude of Wells Fargo Service, nor of 4 
its thousands of devoted expressmen, upon be: 
whose efficient work the convenience, comfort, ate 
and pleasure of so many depend. op’ 
Steadily the express has builded its ‘reputation for “ 
both fidelity and dispatch in the handling of its “a 
business; yet it is in the flood-tide of Christmas ship- = 
ments that its service is put to the greatest test. “te 
( 
It is at this time that Wells Fargo needs most the we 
co-operation of its patrons in order that it may handle pr 
without delay its millions of Christmas packages. 
Therefore we make an earnest request that you ship Ad 
early this Christmas. To help you do this we furnish Co 
attractive labels requesting the recipient of your St: 
packages not to open them until Christmas day. 
rai 

cet 

Wells Fargo & Co Express “a 
° - 

in 

all 
no 
ho 
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CONGRESSIONAL SOPHISTRY 


If Congressman Adamson’s expression of his 
views is any indication of the prevailing sentiment 
in the joint committee of Congress appointed un- 
der the Newlands resolution to investigate the sub- 
ject of regulation of common carriers, it is perhaps 
just as well that the Newlands inquiry has been 
suspended and may die a bornin’, and it can easily 
be understood why it is that many persons who 
would be supposed to be greatly interested in the 
proceedings of the committee, have paid it little at- 
tention. Of course, the members of the committee, 
being public men and more or less given to the 
study of public questions, cannot help having their 
opinions in regard to this problem, but, we take it, 
they should keep their minds open as far as pos- 
sible and at least not indulge in violent public ex- 
pressions of their views that may commit them to 
a given course, until the evidence is before them 
and they have completed their investigation. That, 
we believe, is no more than common fairness and 
propriety. 

We are referring to the remarks made by Mr. 
Adamson at the recent meeting of the National 
Council of the Chamber of Commerce of the United 
States, in Washington. “The proposition of the 
railroads,” said he, “is that the power ought to be 
centralized and that they should not be required to 
go into forty-eight states to transact their business. 
J. P. Morgan could say, in order to take mortgages 
in Alabama and Illinois, that they ought to abolish 
ali control in Alabama and Iinois so that he would 


not have to study usury, or interest, or any dis- 


honesty in financial transactions subject to more 
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than one jurisdiction. So far as the financing of the 
railroads is concerned, I do not know of anybody 
who ever asked these capitalists to buy up all the 
railroads that the people in the different states had 
helped to build, with local understandings, for local 
accommodation and local traffic, and consolidate 
them into one, two, three or a dozen great systems 
to speculate on.” 

Aside from the point we have raised as to the 
good taste of such remarks, this argument is mere 
sophistry, and mighty poor sophistry at that. More- 
over, it is a misstatement of facts. The: railroads 
are not urging that they should not be required to 
go into forty-eight states to transact their business, 
and nobody before ever accused them of such a 
thing that we know of. They are merely asserting 
what they believe to be their right to do business 
in forty-eight states. without being hampered by 
conflicting and unfairly burdensome regulations. 
The J. P. Morgan analogy is pure twaddle. The 
cases are not at all similar. J. P. Morgan suffers 
no hardship by having to study the laws of the 
various states he wishes to do business in, except 
that of the mere study. That is not at all what the 
railroads are complaining of, as everybody who 
knows anything about this subject—including Mr. 
Adamson—very well knows. Mr. Adamson’s 
quibbling may impress favorably some who are 
ignorant, but the impression made on those who 
are informed is quite different. 

Mr. Adamson is equally emphatic in his view 
that the proposed reform can be brought about only 
by an amendment to the constitution of the United 
States, and he may be right about that, but we be- 
lieve it would pay him to listen to what others, at 
least as well informed as himself, may have to say 
before he announces his unalterable opinion. And 
he refers to the right of the people to amend their 
constitution as the right of “revolution.” We have 
had constitutional amendments before this—several 
of them—and no revolution that we remember read- 
ing about. Why is it revolution to propose trans- 
gressing Mr. Adamson’s cherished doctrine of 
states’ rights? And what buncombe that doctrine 
is, anyhow. Mr. Bryan, for instance, is going up 
and down the land campaigning for national pro- 
hibition and national suffrage for women, but on 
the question of railroad regulation the rights of the 
states must be preserved. Of course, federal regu- 
lation of child labor is all right, but the national 
government must keep its hands off the intrastate 
business of the carriers. Let us forget doctrines 
and creeds for a time and get down to the principles 
of fairness and good government. 


Mr. Adamson is also, to use a mild word, some- 
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what disingenuous in discussing the eight-hour 
railroad wage law that bears his name and that is 
about to be knocked out—we hope—by the Supreme 
Court. The railroads, he says, have misrepresented 
this law as a wage law because they are opposed 
to the principle of Congress fixing wages—it: might 
fix the wages of the managers and the presidents. 
And he indulges in a lot of words devoted to show- 
ing that the object of the legislation is to regulate 
hours of service. There is even some talk about 
sleepy men running trains. 

The railroads are not the only ones who have 
misrepresented the purpose of this law, if mis- 
representation it is. Some ignorant or easily de- 
ceived persons may swallow the talk about hours 
of service, but everybody with the least bit of com- 
m6n sense or any respectable amount of informa- 
tion on the subject knows that the law was enacted 
in order to give higher wages to some trainmen 
who threatened’to strike and tie up traffic if they 
did not get what they asked. The men were not 
asking regulation of hours of service in any real 
sense and they did not get it in any real sense. 
They wanted more money and that is what they 
got—or will get if the law is held to be constitu- 
tional. For a splendid example of the way the mod- 
ern statesman attempts to pull the wool over the 
eyes of the people, we commend the effort of Mr. 
Adamson before the National Council. 


TRAFFIC AND THE LAW SCHOOLS 


In our December 16 number we’ printed .a com- 
munication from John P. Byrne in which he pointed 
out that the law schools are overlooking an op- 
portunity in not teaching traffic law. We agree 
with him. As he says, traffic, though not all 
litigious, is nevertheless a law subject. Certainly, 
there are comparatively few traffic problems, the 
solving of which does not involve more or less 
knowledge of the law, whether obtained in a law 
school or not, and certainly there is no traffic man 
but who needs more or less knowledge of law and 
who would not be the better equipped for the more 
complicated work of his calling if he had received 
scientific legal instruction. Qur colleges and unt- 
versities are coming to realize, to some extent, the 
importance and value of teaching the ‘practical side 
of traffic, in its more restricted sense, in connection 
with their courses on transportation, and other in- 
stitutions that teach the subject by. correspondence 
or in resident classes aré realizing and filling a 
need. Traffic undoubtedly is a subject that lends 
itself well to such methods of instruction and the 
opportunities offered by the business warrant this 
scientific and fundamental preparation. But the 
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law schools have not yet seen the development i: 
the practice of commerce law—the kind of com 
merce law that concerns itself with the relation: 
between carrier and shipper and the relations o/ 
both to state and federal commissions. There ar: 
many and able attorneys who specialize along this 
line, but they probably did not get their special 
training in the law schools. They are trained at 
torneys, but they educated themselves in the spe- 
cialty they practice. There are many traffic men, 
also, both railroad and industrial, who would be 
glad to avail themselves, no doubt, if such a thing 
existed, of some special course of instruction in 
commerce law. They, too, must and.do educate 
themselves in this respect.. The education must be 
acquired in some fashion, for the line between the 
legal and the practical in the field of traffic is none 
too sharply drawn. We think Mr. Byrne has in- 
deed placed his finger on a need that the institutions 
of legal learning might well find it to their advan- 
tage and the advantage of the community, to fill. 


RAILROAD FREIGHT ADVERTISING 
We call attention to a paper, printed elsewhere, 
by W. H. Wharton, commercial agent in -Chicago 
for the N. C. and St. L., on the general subject of 
selling freight service. Mr. Wharton handles his 
subject intelligently, from the point of view of one 
who knows, and with the confidence of one who 
has made a success in his line. His ideas are valu- 
able because he is in the trenches himself and is 
not a mere theorist. Incidentally, he discusses ad- 
vertising as a means of selling freight service. It 
is a thing that is being much discussed these days, 
though the railroads have not yet seen the light 
to any great extent. Mr. Wharton favors the adver- 
tising policy and, as we have indicated before, he 

knows what he is talking about. > 


SOUTHERN CLASSIFICATION COM- 
MITTEE 


THE TRAFFIC SERVICE NEWS BUREAU, 
Colorado Building, Washington, D. C. 

Improving the opportunity afforded by their attendance 
on the reconsignment conference, the executive committee 
of Southern Classification has decided to cut that body 
down to three members, following the example of the 
Western and Official. Mr. Powe is to continue as chair- 
man; E. K. Voorhees, southern member of the Uniform 
Committee, is to be second. The third place was offered 
to J. N. Steadwell, assistant general freight agent of the 
Nashville, Chattanooga & St. Louis, but the understand- 
ing is that he will decline because he has received a tip 
that something better is in store for him if he remains 
with that road. 

The executive committee of the Southeastern Passenger 
Association also tried to select a man to fill the vacancy 
caused by the death of Joseph ‘Richardson, but reached 
no decision. 
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Current Topics 
in Washington 


e = 
Regulation of Railroads Necessary. 
—In a spirit of kindness J. Van Nor- 
man, attorney for the National In- 
dustrial Traffic League in the recent 
car shortage investigation and inci- 
dental advanced demurrage negotia- 
tions, recently pointed out to a bunch 
of railroad and shippers’ attorneys 
that at the time Alfred P. Thom was 
most eloquently inveighing against so 
much regulation, testimony was be- 
ing gathered tending to show that where there is not a 
whit of regulation (in the distribution of equipment) 
failure has been most pronounced. As he saw the situa- 
tion, the car distribution rules made by the railroads 
themselves had simply blown up. His mind also went 
back to the fact that the Louisville & Nashville, Illinois 
Central and Iron Mountain, which, at times, have been 
the most vigorous objectors to some, if not all, phases 
of regulation, were the ones that were pleading hardest 
for the Commission to intervene in the situation and 
force the “robbers” in the North and East to return their 
cars. Mr. Van Norman has also been having sport with 
the members of the car service commission of the Ameri- 
can Railway Association, suggesting that Chairman 
Hodges would save time for everybody if he would write 
his orders directing the return of cars on the steamed 
panes of the windows in his office because, as the Louis- 
ville man sees the situation, the orders are producing no 
effect on those who are detaining cars. His theory is 
that only when the Commission is authorized to ‘issue 
such orders will they amount to anything. Another 
thought expressed by him is that if the railroads were 
under the control of one corporation, the situation, from 
the point of view of the shipper, would be much better 
in all matters of rates and service so long as the Com- 
mission had ample power to make that one servant, in- 
stead of the many there are now, perform its tasks. No 
shipper, as he sees it, should ever think of opposing the 
consolidation of railroads. © 


i 
i 
i 
i 
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Bills of Lading Under Pomerene Act.—Not a line will 
be written by officials of the Pennsylvania system on 
account of the Pomerene bill of lading law becoming 
effective January 1. . There will be no changes of rules 
or instructions to agents. That assertion. is made on 
the authority of E. P. Bates, general freight agent, who 
should know what effect the law will have on the ad- 
ministrative affairs of that transportation system. Mr. 
Bates pointed out, in answer to questions, that Pennsyl- 
vania agents are now, and always have been, financially re- 
sponsible to the company for what they do. If one issues 
a bill of lading for something the company did not re- 
ceive, either he or his bondsman will be held to account. 
That is the rule now and has been for years, although 
a railroad company could not be held to accountability 
for a bad bill of lading issued by an agent, not acting 
“within the scope of his employment or authority.” . The 
txet that the agents of that company are bonded, brought 
wit by Mr. Bates in an entirely incidental manner, it is 
believed, will have a tendency to discredit suggestions 
made to the House committtee on interstate and foreign 
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commerce, at the time Francis B. James and others were 
trying to get the bill passed, as to the enormous expense 
to the railroads in having their agents placed under 
fidelity bonds. The Pennsylvania, at least, has been re- 
quiring its agents to give bonds holding them liable at 
least to the amount of money each customarily handles. 
1c is believed to be a fair assumption that other big car- 
riers have been equally prudent in hiring men and making 
conditions to persuade them to carefulness in the dis- 
charge of their duties. If, therefore, after January 1, a 
shipper receives bills of lading from a railroad agent, 
signed in blank, he may regard the bills as marks of 
great confidence in him on the part of the agent, or of 
great carelessness on the part of the company, as after 
that day a bill of lading properly signed, will be the same 
as a check, good for money at the bank. 


Injustice in Grand Jury System.—The tale of indictment 
and acquittal told by Perry Small in The Traffic World 
of December 16 has attracted attention among those who 
have had experience with accusations laid by government 
officials which never amounted to anything but a be- 
smirching without justification. One of the most notable 
instances of the “raw edge” being handed to a consid- 
erable body of citizens was when the Senate lobby in- 
vestigating committee summoned before it sundry citi- 
zens who had tried to prevent customs tariff action which, 
to them, seemed ruinous: President Wilson, in a talk: 
with newspaper correspondents, mentioned “insidious lob- 
byists.” Immediately thereafter Senator Overman had his 
investigating committee formed. The man who had been 
doing his best to get his hired men, senators and repre- 
sentatives, to do what he thought would be right in re- 
vising the tariff, by the mere fact that he had been. sum- 
moned to appear before the committee, was branded as 
an “insidious lobbyist” not by what the committee did 
and not exactly by what the President had done, but 
by the combined effect of all that had been done. News- 
paper correspondents who have had the fact borne in 
on them that public money is used thus to brand those 
who furnish some of the money have often noted the 
injustice of the grand jury system. Under it a man may 
be indicted on the flimsiest of evidence and be acquitted 
almost out of hand. His acquittal, however, seldom gets 
the same amount of publicity that is given to his indict- 
ment. The Commission frequently. gives out memoranda 
telling about the indictment of a person or a company, 
but if there has ever been an announcement that some- 
one has been acquitted, that fact eludes the memory. 


One Commodity Is Cheaper.—Almost any kind of a fact 
that might be desired concerning business conditions at 
a given time could be found by examining the record of 
cases before the Commission or one of the boards—sus- 
pension or fourth section—that come into direct touch 
with the public. From the records of the suspension 
board it may be found that there is at least one article 
of commerce that: is cheaper now than it was at the 
outbreak of the war. There may be others, but nobody 
knows about them. That one is sulphate of magnesia. 
M. Carter Hall and W. E. Lamb had a Greco-Roman 
wrestling match about rates on that chemical a short 
time ago, the Great Northern and Northern Pacific having 
filed a tariff naming a rate of 55 cents on carloads of 
high minima, from deposits in Oregon to middle West 
destinations. Lamb’s clients objected because they must 
pay a much higher rate on lower minima on westbound 
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traffic. But the lowered price is not due to anything other 
than the discovery of practically pure deposits of the salt, 
which can be marketed at a profit at a price much lower 
than that heretofore obtained by those who manufacture 
it. Lamb did not succeed in having the lower rates sus- 
pended. The protestants will have to file a formal com- 
plaint, if they are not satisfied, alleging that the roads 
making the low rate discriminate against them by charg- 
ing them higher rates on sulphate of magnesia (which is 
better known by its popular name, Epsom salts) when 
the traffic is moving west than they charge when it is 
moving east. About 60,000,000 pounds ofthat chemical 
were marketed last year. Nobody knows how many 
pounds were produced, but that is the estimate that was 
given to the members of the suspension board. ¢ 





Tearing Up Railroad Track.—Operating railroad men 
here attending the reconsignment conference wondered, 
when they read about Canadians tearing up 1,000 miles 
of railroad track to send. the rails to France, what mili- 
tary or economic situation calls for such an unusual pro- 
ceeding. It is possible the steel mills of the world are 
not able to produce the rails as fast as the military situa- 
tion requires them to be used in France and Belgium, 
where the report from Ottawa said they were to be laid. 
Men of ordinary information know that the Germans 
have had the advantage of short rail lines behind the 
trenches and that the entente allies, to move troops from 
one point on the western front to another, only a few 
miles apart, have had to detour their trains away to the 
south through Paris and then north to the northwest of 
France and to that part of the front held by the British 
and Belgians. Were 1,000 miles of track to be taken up 
in this country at the present time, it would cause tre- 
mendous confusion. The Canadians having more miles 
of track per population than the United States, the sacri- 
fice to the European war machine may not be so keenly 
felt by them as it would be in this country. France and 
her allies have also ordered 275 locomotives in this coun- 
try. The two facts, taken together, may indicate that 
the beginning of the real “big push” on the western front 
will be next summer. The engine deliveries are not to 
be begun before summer. A. E. H. 


LUMBER RATE DISCUSSION 


THE TRAFFIC SERVICE NEWS BUREAU, 

Colorado Building, Washington, D. C. 

A two-day discussion took place before the Commission 
December 15 and 16 in Docket No. 8131, a Commission- 
initiated proceeding, in which the effort is to reach an 
understanding as to what relationship shall be established 
between lumber and lumber products. The investigation 
grew out of the formal complaint of Anson, Gilkey & 
Hurd and others against the carriers from sash and door 
factories in the Mississippi Valley. They asserted the 
railroads were carrying sash and doors to Central Freight 
and other rate territories on rates higher than those im- 
posed on lumber, while they were carrying sash and doors 
for manufacturers on the north Pacific coast at the same 
charge as they imposed on rough lumber. The Mississippi 
Valley men made the point that while the transcontinental 
roads might elect to make the same rate on lumber and 
products, it was unduly discriminatory for roads connect- 
ing with them to carry to Ohio, for instance, the sash 
and doors manufactured by the Pacific coast lumber manu- 
facturers on the lumber rate while charging the complain- 
ants, on their sash and doors, arbitraries over the lumber 
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rate. The Commission agreed with them and ordered 
the carriers to cease and desist. Before the matter was 
closed, however, the Commission took judicial notice of 
the fact that there was not any uniformity in the matter 
of the relationship between the rough lumber and the 
manufactured products thereof, and ordered the inquiry. 

The Commission’s inquiry was conducted by Examiner 
Fred Esch, who, according to W. A. Wimbish of Atlanta, 
the first man to present his views at the argument De 
cember 15, performed a monumental work and has drawn 
conclusions with which; except on one point, there would 
not be much disagreement. Mr. Esch drew up what he 
called tentative conclusions, which were submitted to 


‘the parties in interest, of which the following is a sum- 


mary: 

That there should be varying rates for different minima 
as an equitable adjustment in the classification of lumber 
and lumber products. In other words, that the man who 
loads 80,000 pounds in a car should have a lower rate 
than he who only loads 50,000. In making that proposal 
Mr. Esch said that he recognized it as a radical innova- 
tion from the present, but argued that its fairness and 
its effectiveness in securing an equitable rate relationship 
is worthy of consideration by all concerned. 

Logs.—Rates for this service should be made independ- 
ently of the rates on lumber, the movement of logs, on 
log hauls, according to Mr. Esch, being an entirely differ- 
ent proposition than the movement for short hauls to 
nearby mills. 

Ties.—As a general rule, ties should not take rates 
lower than lumber. The use of varying rates on different 
minima would lead to greater efficiency in transportation 
and be of benefit to carriers as well as to shippers. Wher- 
ever rates on ties are made lower than rates on lumber 
they should be published as special commodity rates and 
not regarded as being an attempt to fix relationship. 

Cooperage Stock.—The lumber rates can properly be 
applied to both slack and tight cooperage stock. 

Veneer and Built-up Wood.—The only veneer that should 
be made to bear rates higher than lumber rates is that 
made from woods of value, and the adjustment should 
follow that which exists between ordinary lumber and 
woods of value. Built-up wood might well take a differ- 
ential of 10 per cent over lumber rates, to represent the 
difference in loading. 


Millwork.—It was with respect to the relationship be- 
tween lumber and millwood (doors, sash and blinds) that 
the inquiry was started. Mr. Esch said that in the middle 
West the average loading is approximately 30,000 pounds. 
Taking that as a basis, the average carloading weight of 
a little over 48,000 and the same tare weight, millwork 
shipped from middle western points would yield the same 
gross ton-mile revenue as lumber if the rates were made 
125 per cent of the lumber rates. The situation would 
be somewhat different from the Pacific coast, because of 
the comparatively heavy loading of millwork shipped from 
that section. The average carloading there is heavier. 
On the basis of the figures pertaining to that section 
rates on fir doors 112 per cent of the rates on fir lumber, 
and on California pine and redwood, doors 107 per cent 
of the rates on California pine and redwood lumber, will 
yield the same gross ton-mile revenue as the species of 
lumber from which they are made. Therefore, Mr. Esch 
concluded, while millwork generally might be included 
in a uniform lumber list at 125 per cent of lumber rates, 
an exception in the way of special commodity rates from 

(Continued on page 1306) 
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Decisions of Interstate Commerce Commission 


NEWS PRINT PAPER 


CASE NO. 8612 (42 I. C. C., 109-113) 


LAKE SUPERIOR PAPER CO., LIMITED, VS. MINNE- 
APOLIS, ST. PAUL & SAULT STE. MARIE 
RAILWAY CO. ET AL. 

Submitted July 28, 1916. Opinion No. 4072. 
Differential of 6 cents per 100 pounds in the rates on news 
print paper, carloads, from Sault Ste Marie, Ont., over the 
rates from Wisconsin producing points to points west of the 
Mississippi River, found not to be unjustly discriminatory. 

Complaint dismissed. 





James E. Greene for complainant; W. D. Hurlbut for Wiscon- 
sin Pulp and Paper Manufacturers’ Traffic Assn.; B. G. Dahlberg 
for Minnesota & Ontario Power Co.; A. H. Lossow for Min- 
neapolis, St. Paul & Sault Ste. Marie Ry. Co.; R. H. Widdicombe 
for Chicago & North Western Ry. Co.; J. N. Davis for Chicago, 
Milwaukee & St. Paul Ry. Co.; R. B. Scott for Chicago, Bur- 
lington & Quincy R. R. Co. 


CLEMENTS, Commissioner: 


In Lake Superior Paper Co. vs. D., S. S & A. Ry. Co., 
30 I. C. C., 4038, 414 (The Traffic World, June 6, 1914, p. 
1149), a suggestion was made that the rates on news print 
paper, carloads, from Sault Ste. Marie, Ont., hereinafter 
referred to as the Soo, to Missouri River points should not 
exceed the rates from Wisconsin producing points located 
in the Fox River group by more than 4 cents per 100 
pounds. Because the carriers have not followed that sug- 
gestion complainant instituted this proceeding, alleging 
that the rates from the Soo to representative consuming 
points west of the Mississippi River are unjust, unreason- 
able, and unjustly discriminatory to the extent that they 
exceed the present rates from the Fox River group by 
more than the amount above stated, and asking for rep- 
aration on past shipments. The Wisconsin Pulp & Paper 
Manufacturers’ Traffic Association and various paper mills 
in Minnesota intervened in opposition to the complaint. 

Complainant began the manufacture of paper at the Soo 
in 1912. Since that time the general adjustment of rates 
on news print paper, carloads, from that point to points 
in the United States in western trunk line and Central 
Freight Association territories has twice been before us in 
formal proceedings. Rates on News Print Paper from 
Sault Ste. Marie, 26 I. C. C., 13 (The Traffic World, Feb. 8, 
1913, p. 357), and Lake Superior Paper Co. vs. D., S. S. & 
A. Ry. Co., supra. In the first case, which was tried 
shortly after complainant’s mill was started, we had un- 
der review proposed increased rates from the Soo to points 
in the two territories above named. All the schedules 
carrying these increased rates were suspended upon the 
protest of the complainant herein, but at the hearing its 
testimony was largely confined to-the rates to points in 
Central Freight Association territory, which was regarded 
as its principal market. The second case, which was heard 
in the spring of 1913, presented a formal complaint against 
the rates from the Soo to points in Illinois, Indiana, Ohio, 
Pennsylvania, the lower peninsula of Michigan) and to St. 
Louis, Mo. At the hearing the rates to Missouri River 
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points were also discussed to some extent. We found, 
among other things, that the rates to Illinois points and 
St. Louis were unjust, unreasonable and unjustly dis- 
criminatory to the extent that they exceeded the rates then 
in effect from the Fox River group by more than 5 cenes, 
and suggested that the differential to the more distant 
Missouri River points should not exceed 4 cents. At the 
time that case was being considered, complainant’s prin- 
cipal competition appeared to be with mills in the Fox 
River group. Our finding respecting the rates to Illinois 
points and St. Louis, and the suggestion regarding rates 
to Missouri River points, was predicated upon the rates 
and distances from Fox River group points then manu- 
facturing news print paper. As the present case is based 
on the failure of defendants to follow the suggestion. re 
ferred to, the unjust discrimination alleged in the com- 
plaint must be held to refer to the adjustment as between 
the Soo and the Fox River group. 

At the hearing complainant’s witness stated that the 
complaint against_the present rates is confined to the re- 
lationship or adjustment of the rates. It is contended that 
rates from the Soo should be a differential of 4 cents in- 
stead of the existing differential of 6 cents over the Fox 
River group to points west of the Mississippi River. In 
support of this contention, reference is made (1) to the 
suggestion made in the case above referred to, (2) to the 
opinion of complainant’s sales department that a differen- 
tial of 4 cents over the Fox River group is commercially 
necessary and (8) to the familiar rule of rate making that 
differences in rates between points of origin should de- 
crease as distances to points of destination increase. 

Since the hearing in Lake Superior Paper Co. vs. D., 
S. S. & A. Ry. Co., supra, important changes have taken 
place in the source and extent of complainant’s competi- 
tion. During the latter part of 1912, the duty of $3.75 per 
ton on news print paper manufactured from wood cut from 
Canadian freehold lands was taken off, leaving a duty of 
$2 per ton on news print paper manufactured from wood 
cut from crown lands. Toward the close of 1913, the latter 
duty was also taken off, thereby permitting a free entry 
of all Canadian paper into the United States, which has 
had the result of increasing the importation of news print 
paper to the following extent: 


Tons. 
Bs Bekele a ecedesaeciswksdaseswiaviwekk 84,630 
MMI a, Slt ta os alco a nab diene aoc hae Sink a ioline Rada a desa aSase 218,793 
EE tis Sicedion oe Reine ee Oh een ea DORSET e 310,401 
RE sass a iarsd Sa a he Sua ca Sohne Sais eat oa a Se 366,921 


As before stated, at the time the testimony was taken 
in Lake Superior Paper Co. vs. D., S. S. & A. Ry. Co., 
supra, complainant’s competition appeared to be iargely 
with mills in the Fox River group. At the present time, 
apparently due to the inroads made by the Canadian mills, 
comparatively little news print paper is manufactured in 
Wisconsin. Formerly large quantities of Canadian wood 
pulp were shipped to the Wisconsin mills and there made 
into paper, but when the duty on paper was taken off the 
Canadian pulp mills commenced the manufacture of paper. 
The -increased importations of Canadian paper and the 
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decreased importatians of Canadian pulp have therefore 
resulted in the practical elimination of the Wisconsin mills 
as substantial factors in the marketing of news print pa- 
per. Complainant’s witness testified that the principal 
competition of the Soo is now with International Falls, 
Minn., located on the boundary line between Minnesota and 
Ontario. In this connection it may be added that the 
New York, New England and eastern Ontario mills formerly 
competed for this western business. As result of The 
Five Per Cent Case, 32 I. C. C., 325 (The Traffic World, 
Dec. 26, 1914, p. 1152), the rate on news print paper from 
the New York mills to Mississippi River crossings, which 
is used in making rates to points beyond, was increased 
from 21 to 22.1 cents. On May 15, 1916, as a result of the 
decision in Official Classification Rates on Paper, 38 I. C. 
C., 120 (The Traffic World, March 11, 1916, p. 524), this 
rate was further increased to 23.4 cents. 

The destination points referred to in the complaint as 
representative are Omaha and Lincoln, Neb., Kansas City 
and Aurora, Mo., Sioux City and Des Moines, Iowa, Wichita 
and Topeka, Kan., and Sioux Falls, S. D. Upon the hear- 
ing, Denver, Colo., was added. At the present time, stated 
by the carriers to be due to an error, the rate from the 
Soo to Aurora, Mo., is only 1 cent over the rate from the 
Fox River group. The present rate from the Soo to Den- 
ver is 11 cents over the rate from the Fox River group. 
This adjustment is admitted to be a mistake, and the de- 
fendant carriers will be expected to promptly correct the 
same. In analyzing complainant’s third contention these 
two destinations will therefore be eliminated. 

The familiar rule that differences in rates: between points 
of origin should decrease as the distances to the destina- 
tions increase is generally subject to two conditions: (1) 
That the difference in distances from competing points of 
origin to the shorter distant destinations is substantially 
the same as that to the farther distant destinations, and 
(2) that the general circumstances and conditions sur- 
rounding the transportation are substantially the same to 
the farther distant as to the shorter distant points. The 
following table shows the average short-line distances, 
rates, and ton-mile earnings from the Soo, the Fox River 
group points now manufacturing news print paper, the 
Cloquet group, and International Falls, Minn., to St. Louis, 
as compared with the eight western points above referred 
to: 

TO ST. LOUIS. 


Ton-mile 

Distance, Rate, earnings, 

From— miles. ™ cents. mills. 

| ES ee ree ee ee 762 21.0 5.51 

ek, SN DINE 6 on 6 5 Gews:0'0He 4 5:0 546 16.0 5.93 

ER eee eee 735 17.0 4.63 

SUICOTEIERONORE WUEED cc cccctescccen 915 18.0 3.93 
TO WESTERN POINTS. 

Average Ton-mile 

distance, Rate, earnings, 

From— miles. cents. mills. 

A ada wae aah nee oa Ree eae ka ieee 862 29.3 6.80 

een 531 23.3 8.77 

A eer ere 514 23.5 9.14 

ee BO | are 696 24.1 6.93 


The above table shows that the average distance from 
the Fox River group points now manufacturing news print 
paper to the western -points is less than that to St. Louis, 
and that the difference in distance between the Soo and 
the Fox River group to the western points referred to is 
more than 100 miles greater than the difference in dis- 
tance to St. Louis from these groups. While the average 
distance from the Soo is 222 miles greater than, from the 
Fox River group points to St. Louis, it is an average of 
331 miles farther distant than the Fox River group to the 
western points. It will also be noticed that the ton-mile 
earnings on the present rates from all of the producing 
points to the western points are materially greater than 
those to St. Louis, thus bearing out the contention made 
herein that the surrounding circumstances and conditions 
are not as favorable to the western points as to St. Louis. 

Considerable testimony was introduced with respect to 
the relative adjustment of rates between the Soo and In- 
ternational Falls. Taking the eight western destinations 
together, the above table shows that, while International 
Falls pays an average of 0.8 cent more than the Fox River 
group for an aaaed average distance of 165 miles, the Soo 
pays an average of 5.2 cents more than International Falls 
for an added average distance of 166 miles. No opinion 
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is expressed regarding this adjustment, however, as the 
initial and apparently rate-making carriers from Interna- 
tional Falls were not made parties defendant, the primary 
issue in this case being the relative adjustment as between 
the Soo and the Fox River group. 

Upon consideration of all the facts of- record, we find 
that the complaint has not been sustained, and it will 
therefore be dismissed. 


CASES DISMISSED 


An order of dismissal has been entered in No. 8182, 
F. J. Lewis Manufacturing Company vs. Chicago, Bur- 
lington & Quincy et al., and two sub-numbers thereunder, 
opinion No. 4010, 41 I. C. C., 671-4. The Commission held 
that charges on eighteen carloads of petroleum tar in 
tank cars from Des Moines to Kansas City were not 
shown to have been unreasonable. It was further held 
that charges on petroleum tar in tank cars from Omaha 
to Kansas City and Memphis were unreasonable because 
based on estimated instead of actual weight. The esti- 
mated weight was 9% pounds per gallon. Scale weight 
showed an average of 8.56 pounds per gallon, and repara- 
tion will have to be made for the difference. Carriers 
have generally eliminated estimated weights, and no order 
for the future on that point was necessary. 


EXPORT GRAIN FROM COLORADO 


I. & S. No. 805. (42 I. C. C. 114-120) 


Submitted Oct. 6, 1916. Opinion No. 4073. 


Propriety of proposed increased carload rates on wheat, oats, 
rye and flour from certain points in Wyoming and Colorado 
to Galveston, Tex., and other Gulf ports, for export, estab- 
~lisned. Orders of suspension vacated. 


W. F. Dickinson, E. E. Whitted, A. S. Brooks and J. C. La 
Coste for respondents; John B. Daish and C. H. Haines for 
Denver Grain Exchange Association and other protestants. H. 
M. Aylesworth for Public Utilities Commission of Colorado; Ed. 
P. Byars for Fort Worth Freight Bureau; F. W. Maxwell for 
Denver Transportation Bureau. 


DANIELS, Commissioner. 


By the tariffs under suspension in this proceeding the 
respondents propose to increase the carload rates on 
wheat, oats, rye and flour from certain points in Wyoming 
and Colorado to Galveston, Tex., and other Gulf ports for 
export. Upon protests filed by the Denver Grain Ex- 
change Association, the Denver Transportation Bureau, 
Fort Worth Freight Bureau, and by a number of grain 
companies, the operation of the schgdules in question 
was suspended until January 13, 1917. 

The present export rates apply from two rate groups, 
the first extending from Denver, Colo., to but not includ- 
ing Sixela, N. M., the first station on the Colorado & 
Southern Railway west of the Texas-New Mexico state 
line, and the second, embracing points on the Colorado 
& Southern north of Denver, as far as and including 
Cheyenne, Wyo. The present rate on wheat from points 
in the southern group to Galveston for export is 30.7 
‘cents.* In the new tariff it is proposed to make three 


*All rates in this report, unless otherwise stated, are the 
carload rates on wheat, in cents per 100 pounds. In most in- 
stances the rates on oats and rye from this territory are the 
same as the rates on wheat. 


groups instead of two by splitting the southern group 
into two parts, leaving the export rate 30.7 cents at 
points south of Trinidad, Colo., and increasing to 36.2 
cents the export rate from Trinidad and points north 
thereof, to and including Denver. From points in the 
group north of Denver the present expart rate is 35.7 
cents, and the proposed rate 41.2 cents. 

The domestic rates on wheat from this producing ter- 
ritory to Texas points are much higher than the export 
rates. From Denver, Colorado Springs, Pueblo and Trini- 
dad, for example, the domestic rate to the Texas group 
in which Galveston is located is 48 cents, as compared 
with the present export rate of 30.7 cents, while from 
points north of Denver the domestic rate is 53 cents, and 
the export rate 35.7 cents. There is no movement of 
oats or flour, and practically no movement of rye, from 
points in these groups to Galveston for export, and the 
evidence deals almost exclusively with the rates on 
wheat. In normal years there is no movement of export 
wheat from Colorado, but bécause of an unusual demand 
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in 1915 and an unusually heavy crop in 1914 several 
hundred carloads of wheat were shipped from Colorado 
to the Gulf ports for export during the past year. 

The, Colorado & Southern *Railway and its connections 
constitute the short line from this territory of origin to 
Galveston. Parts of the same producing territory are 
served also by a number of other carriers, but only the 
Chicago, Rock Island & Pacific, the Missouri Pacific, and 
the Denver & Rio Grande meet the export rates published 
by the Colorado & Southern.* The lines of these other 
carriers extend eastwardly into Kansas, and their routes 
to Galveston are circuitous. The Rock Island proposes to 
make the same increases from points on its line west of 
Limon, Colo., as those proposed by the Colorado & South- 
ern. The Missouri Pacific and the Denver & Rio Grande, 
which have met the Colorado & Southern’s export rate 
only since October 23, 1915, do not propose in this pro- 
ceeding to increase any of their rates. 

Before proceeding to a discussion of the evidence, it 
may be well to state that issues somewhat similar io 
those here presented were involved. in an earlier pro- 
ceeding. Effective August 28, 1914, the Colorado & South- 
ern filed a tariff in which it proposed to cancel all of its 
export rates to Galveston from the points of origin here 
involved, applying the domestic rates in all instances. The 
operation of that tariff was suspended under the Com- 
mission’s Investigation and Suspension Docket No. 511. 
Hearing was had and a brief was filed on behalf of the 
protestants. Thereupon the Commission received a let- 
ter from the general solicitor of the Colorado & South- 
ern, in which he stated, in effect, that the respondent had 
decided not to increase the rates because (1) shippers 
who had made long term contracts would be prejudiced 
if the suspended rates became effective; (2) because of 
the European war a foreign ‘market was suddenly found 
for Colorado wheat; and (3) the cancellation of the ex- 
port rates would leave only the much higher domestic 
basis available. In view of these conditions the respond- 
ent deemed it advisable to continue the old rates tem- 
porarily, and to file at a later date a new tariff which 
would increase the export rates, but still leave them 
lower than the domestic rates. With the permission of 
the Commission the suspended tariff was canceled, and 
the Commission vacated its orders of suspension. 

In 1915 the production of wheat in Colorado was 13,- 
- 310,000 bushels. There is a rather extensive milling in- 
dustry in Colorado, and the local production of wheat 
in some years is not sufficient to supply the demand of 
the mills. Although the acreage devoted to wheat has 
increased somewhat in the last few years, particularly 
in the esatern part of the state, Colorado wheat is not 
exported at all in normal years. The export rates now 
in effect have been published by the Colorado & South- 
ern almost without change for. 18 years, but there has 
been practically no movement of any kind of grain under 
them for the greater part of the period. 


Much of the evidence in the present case deals in com- 
parisons with the rates from Kansas points to Galveston, 
which rates were directly involved in Farmers, etc., Club 
vs. A.. T. & S. F. Ry. Co., 12 I. C. C., 351, hereinafter re- 
ferred to as the Kansas Case. In view of the fact that 
both the protestants and the respondents rely in part 
upon the rates from Kansas as sustaining their conten- 
tions in the present case, it will be well to discuss briefly 
the issues presented in the Kansas Case and the Com- 
mission’s conclusions thereon. 

On January 1, 1907, just before the Commission’s de- 
cision in the Kansas Case, the proportional exoprt rate 
on wheat from Kansas City, Kan., to Galveston was 174 
cents. From Wichita, Kan., intermediate to Kansas City 
Via the Rock Island, the rate was 28% cents, although the 
distance from Wichita was 225 miles less than the dis- 
tance from Kansas City. The higher rates from Wichita 
and other interior points constituted the principal ground 
of complaint. In discussing the reasons for the relatively 
low rate from Kansas City the Commission observed that 
the railroads were first constructed westward from the 
Atiantiec ports; that when they tapped the western grain 
fieids the grain was exported through the Atlantic ports; 
thet the lake-and-rail routes were also available; that 
when the southern lines were later constructed from the 
grain belt to the Gulf ports they found it necessary to 
coinpete with the esatern lines; that because the boat 
raies to Liverpool were higher from Galveston than from 
the Atlantic ports the southern lines were obliged to make 
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the rates to Galveston lower than the rates to the Atlan- 
tic ports; and that the situation became highly competi- 
tive, the eastern lines being unwilling “to relinquish the 
traffic which they had enjoyed in the past, and which 
they were built to enjoy,’ while the southern lines found 
it necessary to obtain the traffic “almost as the price of 
existence.” The Commission concluded that the export 
rate from Kansas City to Galveston was “forced by con- 
trolling competition,” and that since the competitive in-~ 
fluences did not exist to the same extent at Wichita and 
other interior points the complainant had failed to make 
out its claim of undue discrimination. We ohserved, how- 
ever, that “the rate from Kansas City has always con- 
trolled these export rates from southern Kansas,” it be- 
ing obviously impossible to maintain higher rates from 
the latter points than the combination on Kansas City. 
It was further concluded, however, that the export rate 
of 28% cents from Wichita to. Galveston -was excessive 
to the extent that it exgeeded 25 cents, which was pre- 
scribed as a maximum rate for distances between 700 
miles and 750 miles. For each additional 50 miles the 
carriers were permitted to make an additional charge of 
one-half cent per .100 pounds. The Commission found 
that the domestic rate from Wichita to the Texas desti- 
nations known as group 4 points, including Galveston, 
should not exceed 35 cents, 10 cents higher than the ex- 
port rate prescribed. 

The first point made by the respondents in the case 
now before us is that the domestic rates to Galveston 
from the producing territory here involved greatly ex- 
ceed the export rates. From Pueblo, Colo., for example, 
which is considered a representative point in the south- 
ern group, the present domestic and export rates are 48 
cents and 30.7 cents, respectively, a spread of 17.3 cents. 
The same difference exists in the rates from the northern 
group, both the domestic and export rates from that group 
being uniformily 5 cents higher than the corresponding 
rates from the southern group. This spread between 
the domestic and export rates exceeds by 7.3 cents the 
difference between the domestic and export rates estab- 
lished by the Commission from Wichita to Galveston in 
the Kansas Case; and the domestic rates from numerous 
Kansas points on the Santa Fe, the Rock Island, and the 
Missouri, Kansas & Texas are shown to exceed the ex- 
port rates by approximately 10 cents per 100 pounds. If 
the proposed increases are permitted the difference be- 
twen the domestic and export rates from typical points 
on the Colorado & Southern will be narrowed to an aver- 
age of 11.8 cents. 

The respondents show that the export rates were not 
established because they were considered reasonable for 
the service performed, but because it was: deemed ad- 
visable to assist the Colorado farmers in disposing of 
their durum or macaroni wheat, for which they were un- 
able to find a domestic market. The fact that some 
wheat moves to Texas each year under the domestic rates, 
while the export rates are not used at all when the mar- 
ket is normal, and the fact that the domestic rates have 
been in effect for a number of years without complaint, 
seem to warrant the assumption that the spread between 
the export and domestic rates should be narrowed rather - 
by increasing the former than by reducing the latter. 


To establish the reasonableness per~se of the proposed 
rates the respondents likewise rely principally upon com- 
parisons with export rates from Kansas. From 42 sta- 
tions on the line of the Santa Fe in that state the aver- 
age distance to Galveston is 796 miles, the average ex- 
port rate 25.7 cents, and the average earning per ton 
mile 6.46 mills. From 33 Kansas stations on the Rock 
Island the average distance is 869 miles, average rate 
26.6 cents, average earning 6.12 mills. From 9 stations 
on the Missouri, Kansas & Texas the average distance 
is 789 miles, average rate 24.3 cents, and average earn- 
ing 6.16 mills. From 7 typical stations in Colorado on 
the Colorado & Southern, namely, Denver, Colorado 
Springs, Pueblo, Trinidad, Loveland, Fort Collins and 
Greeley, the average short-line distance to Galveston is 
1,109 miles, average export rate proposed 38.3 cents, and 
average revenue per ton-mile under that rate 6.9 mills.* 





*The average rates and earnings shown in this paragraph 
were taken from one of respondents’ exhibits. The exhibit 
failed to show slight thcreases recently made in the rates. If 
the rates now in effect were used the average rates shown 
would be approximately 7 mills per 100 pounds higher, and the 
earnings per ton-mile would be correspondingly increased. 
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The protestants direct attention to the fact that the 
average revenue per ton-mile which the suspended rates 
yield exceeds the average earnings afforded by the rates 
from Kansas, although the distances from the Colorado 
points are greater, departing from’ the generally accepted 
principle that the earnings per ton-mile should decrease 
with distance. To this answer the respondents make a 
two-fold rejoinder. They show, in the first place, that 
the operating conditions on the Colorado & Southern are 
considerably more unfavorable than those on the so-called 
prairie lines which serve the Kansas grain fields. This 
is not disputed by the protestants. The respondents fur- 
ther show that Kansas produces much more wheat than 
Colorado, and that the movement of wheat from Kansas 
to the Gulf ports greatly exceeds the movement from 
Colorado. In 1915 Kansas produced 106,538,000 bushels 
of wheat, while the production in Colorado, as previously 
stated, was only 13,310,000 bushels; and while the move- 
ment of export wheat from Colorado in normal years is 
negligible, the movement from Kansas is heavy. The 


population of Kansas is approximately two and one-half. 


times as dense as that of Colorado. If the domestic rates 
on wheat may properly be accepted as fairly reflecting 
the difference in transportation conditions, it is clear that 
the export rates from Colorado should yield somewhat 
higher earnings than those from Kansas. Prom Phillips- 
burg, Kan., for example, 1,007 miles from Galveston, the 
domestic rate is 39 cents, while the rate from Pueblo, 
Colo., 1,007 miles, is 48 cents. 

The respondents’ evidence further shows that the pro- 
posed rates are much lower than they would be if they 
were constructed by grading upward the rates now ap- 
plying from points in Kansas located on the lines which 
extend westward into Colorado. Taking, for example, the 
line of the Santa Fe which extends westward through 
central Kansas and along the Arkansas River valley to 
Pueblo, it appears that the rate on export wheat to Gal- 
veston from Wichita is 25.7 cents;* from Dodge City, 





*An increase of 7 mills per 100 pounds was recently made 
in all of the rates from this territory as an indirect result 
of the increases in the rates in official classification territory 
approved by the Commission in The Five Per Cent, 32 I. C. 

a a As a result of that decision the reshipping rate on 
export wheat from Chicago, Ill., to New York, N. Y., was in- 
creased from 14 cents to 14.7 cents. 


Kans., 28.2; from Garden City, Kans., 28.7; from Holly, 
Colo., the first station west of the Kansas line, 30.7. Pro- 
ceeding westward, the rates continue to increase gradu- 
ally, until 42.2 cents is reached at Baxter, Colo., 7 miles 
east of Pueblo. The Santa Fe, as previously stated, does 
not meet the export rate of 30.7 cents published by the 
Colorado & Southern from this territory. The Rock 
Island’s rates grade up similarly from 26.7 cents at Mc- 
Farland, Kan., to 36.2 at Seibert, Colo, and it meets the 
30.7 rate at Colorado Springs only by departing from the 
long-and-short-haul provision of the fourth section. 

A domestic proportional rate of 38 cents on wheat to 
Texas points is published from Denver, Colorado Springs, 
Pueblo and certain other junction points, applicable only 
on shipments originating at points in Utah, Idaho and 
Colorado, from which no through rates are published. 
If wheat were shipped locally into Denver, for example, 
from a point on the Union Pacific in northern Colorado, 
and then forwarded to a point in southern Texas, the 
proportional rate of 38 cents would apply for the move- 
ment from Denver south, because through rates on wheat 
are not published from points on the Union Pacific. It 
will be observed that the proposed export rate from the 
Denver-Trinidad group is lower by 1.8 cents than the do- 
mestic proportional rate. 

The protestants contend that the proposed rates are 
so high as to be prohibitive. They have prepared a num- 
ber of exhibits which show that the proposed export 
rates from Colorado points are higher than the correspond- 
ing rates from points in Kansas and Nebraska for similar 
distances, and that they are much higher than the ex- 
port rates to the Gulf ports from Kansas City, St. Louis, 
Mo., and Minneapolis, Minn. It is further shown that the 
earnings per car-mile from Colorado points under the 
rates proposed exceed the car-mile earnings from Kansas 
points. From Pueblo, a typical point of origin in Colo- 
rado, 1,007 miles from Galveston, the proposed export 
rate of 36.2 cents would yield a revenue of 27.9 cents per 
loaded car-mile, assuming the average loading to be 77,- 


‘ 
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632 pounds per car, while from Superior, Neb., 999 miles, 


the rate of 31.2 cents yields an earning of 24. D cents per 
loaded car-mile. 

The protestants also direct our attention to the fact 
that all of the class rates and most of the commodity 
rates from Denver to Texas common points are the same 
as those from St. Louis. The export wheat rate from 
St. Louis to Galveston is 24.2 cents, which is considerably 
lower than the present export wheat rate from Denver 
to Galveston. From this comparison the protestants draw 
the inference that the export rate from Colorado should 
be reduced rather than increased. In view of the fact, 
however, that the grain rates from the Mississippi River 
crossings to the Gulf ports are the result of the severe 
competition which is referred to in the Kansas Case, and 
since the same competitive conditions are not shown to 
exist in Colorado, it is clear that the rates from St. Louis 
should not be used to gauge the reasonableness of the 
rates here in issue. 

From stations on its line in Colorado southwest of 
Limon, and from Denver and Pueblo, the Rock Island 
proposes the same increases as those proposed by the 
Colorado & Southern. The present export rate from these 
stations, as previously stated, is lower than the rates 
from intermediate points, the rate from Pueblo, for ex- 
ample, being 30.7 cents, while the rate from Seibert, 168 
miles east of Pueblo, is 36.2 cents. The proposed in- 
crease from stations west of Limon will correct this de- 
parture from the long-and-short-haul provision of the 
fourth section. 

The present rates on flour for export are 5 cents per 
100 pounds higher than the rates on wheat. In the sus- 
pended tariffs the rates on wheat and flour are the same, 
the increase in the rates on flour being one-half cent per 
100 pounds. The respondents explain that in the past 
no fiour has moved from Colorado to the Gulf ports: for 
export, and they hope that the elimination of the 5-cent 
differential will tend to stimulate the movement. In the 
territory west of the Mississippi River the rates on wheat 
and flour are usually the same. The protestants do not 
object to the proposed equalization of the rates. 

We find and conclude, upon consideration of all the 
evidence, that the respondents have established the pro- 
priety of the rates proposed. The orders of suspension 
will be vacated. 

Hall, Commissioner, dissents. 


RATES ON YELLOW PINE 


CASE NO. 8519 (42 I. C. C., 88-92) 
LUTCHER & MOORE LUMBER CO. ET AL. VS. TEXAS 
& NEW ORLEANS RAILROAD COMPANY ET AL. 


Submitted Jure 14, 1916. Opinion No. 4069. 


Joint rates on yellow pine lumber from points in Texas 
and Louisiana, where complainants’ mills are located, 
by way of the originating line and the Gulf, Colorado 
& Santa Fe Railway, to —e on the lines of the Santa 
Fe system in the state of Oklahoma, found to be un- 
just and unreasonable and unjustly discriminatory to 
the extent that they exceed the rates in effect from 
points on the Santa Fe system in Texas and Louisiana to 
the same points of destination. 





J. M. Simmons for complainants and interyeners; H. S&S. 
L’Hommedieu for Lutcher & Moore Lumber Co.; H. M. Gar- 
wood for Texas & New Orleans Railroad Co.; Louisiana West- 
ern Railroad Co. ; Morgan’s Louisiana & Texas Railroad and 
Steamship Co.; Houston, East & West Texas Railway Co.; 
Houston & Shreveport Railroad Co., and Houston & Texas 
Central Railroad Co.; Robert Dunlap, T. J. Norton, A. H. Cul- 
well, J. J. Coleman and J. S. Hershey for Gulf, Colorado & 
Santa Fe Railway Co.; Atchison, Topeka & Santa Fe Rail- 
way. Co.; and Port Bolivar & Iron Ore Railway Co.; Fred 
ba Wright for St. Louis, Iron Mountain & Southern Raiiway 

F. Bush, receiver. 
MEYER. Chairman: 

This proceeding involves applications for the establish- 
ment of through routes and joint rates for the transpor- 
tation of yellow pine lumber and articles taking the lum- 
ber rates or differentials higher, it being alleged that 
existing rates thereon from complainants’ mills to points 
in Oklahoma are unreasonable and unjustly discrimi- 
natory. ; 

Complainants are corporations engaged in the manu- 
facture of lumber, respectively, at Orange, Tex., on the 
lines of the Texas & New ‘Orleans Railroad Co., and the 
Orange & Northwestern Railroad Co.; at Kinder, La., 
on the lines of the Kinder & Northwestern Railroad Co., 
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St. Louis, Iron Mountain & Southern Railway Co., herein- 
after called the Iron Mountain, and the New Orleans, 
Texas & Mexico Railroad Co.; at Alexandria, La., on the 
lines of the Iron Mountain, the Chicago, Rock Island & 
Pacific Railway. Co., Morgan’s Louisiana & Texas Rail- 
road & Steamship Co., Louisiana & Arkansas Railway Co., 
and the Louisiana Railway & Navigation Co.; at Lockport, 
La., On the lines of the Louisiana Western Railroad Co., 
and the Iron Mountain; at Westlake, La., on the line of 


- the Louisiana Western Railroad Co.; at Long Leaf, La., 


on the line of the Red River & Gulf Railroad Co.; at 
Pawnee, La., on the line of the Iron Mountain; and at 
Caro, Tex., on the lines of the Caro Northern Railway 
Co., and the Texas & New Orleans Railroad Co. 

Rates named herein apply on yellow pine lumber in 
carloads, and are stated in cents per 100 pounds. 

All of complainants’ mills are located in what is called 
southwestern lumber blanket territory, from the points 
in which rates on lumber are generally the same. Okla- 
homa ‘is divided by defendants into four principal groups 
for making rates from this blanket. These are: The 
eastern, to which the rate is 23; the central; with a rate 
of 24; the western, having a rate of 25; and a group 
north of the 24 and 25 cent groups to which rates grade 
up to 29 cents at Woodward, Okla. Lumber originat- 
ing on the Gulf, Colorado & Santa Fe Railway, a Texas 
corporation with its northern terminus at Purcell, Okla., 
hereinafter called the Gulf Railway, and the controlling 
company, the Atchison, Topeka & Santa Fe Railway, de- 
signated as the Santa Fe, destined to these Oklahoma 
groups, moves at the above rates over the Santa Fe. This 
is true when the delivery is made by another line with 
which the Santa Fe must divide the rate. These rates 
also apply generally when the point of origin is off the 
Gulf Railway when the destination is on the Oklahoma 
Central division of the Santa Fe. Im all other cases the 


rates from points of origin not on the Gulf Railway to 


most points in Oklahoma, to reach which the Santa Fe 
lines must be used, are from 3% to 5 cents higher than 
the rates named above. 

Complainants manufacture large quantities of lumber; 
and the state of Oklahoma, producing little lumber, offers 
a market therefor. In this market complainants meet 
in competition mills located in Texas and Louisiana in 
the southwestern yellow pine blanket; and to points in 
Oklahoma reached by defendants other than the Santa 
Fe, complainants and these mills have the same rates. 
When the mills located on the Gulf Railway ship to most 
of the points in Oklahoma, which cannot be reached save 
over the Santa Fe, the advantage of 3% to 5 cents, which 
it has been shown they have, practically excludes com- 
plainants from such markets. 


Complainants present comparisons between their rates 
and the rates from Gulf railway points of origin, the re- 
sults of which may be briefly but fairly represented by 
three examples. The average distance from complain- 
ants’ mills to representative points in the 24-cent des- 
tination group is shown to be 577.1 miles, the distance 
from Gulf Railway mills to Santa Fe points of destination 
is 589.9 miles. Complainants pay 27% cents, which yields 
9.5 mills per ton mile, while the Gulf railway mills pay 
24 cents, and their rate yields 8.13 mills per ton-mile and 


18.3 cents per car-mile, on an average loading of 45,000~ 


pounds. If complainants had the 24-cent rate which they 
ask, the revenue yielded therefrom would be per ton mile 
8.31 mills, and per car mile 18.7 cents. 

Rates to the Tulsa division of the Santa Fe in Okla- 
homa were found reasonable in Lumber Rates from Texas, 
Louisiana. and Arkansas, 28 I. C. C., 471 (The Traffic 
World, Nov. 29, 1913, p. 999). The average distance from 
all sawmill points in Texas and Louisiana on the lines of 
the 10 roads serving such points to this division is shown 
to be 756.9 miles, the rate is 24 cents, and the revenue 
yield is per ton mile 6.34 mills and per car mile 14.2 
cents, ° 

‘he average distance from complainants’ mills to Wood- 
ward, Okla., is shown to be 789.4 miles, the present rate 
+ cents, which yields revenue per ton mile of 8.61 mills; 
per car mile of 19.3 cents; the proposed rate of 29 cents 
would yield revenue per ton mile of 7.34 mills and per 
car mile of 16.5 cents. The average distance from Santa 
i> mills is shown to be 824.7 miles, the rate 29 cents, 
and the revenue per ton mile 7.03 mills and per car mile, 
Losed on an average loading of 45,000 pounds, 15.8 cents. 
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Defendants show, using Cherokee and Perry, Okla., as 
destination points, that complainants pay rates thereto 
which yield an average revenue per ton mile less than is 
yielded by the rates to points on the Oklahoma Central 
division of the Santa Fe. Perry and Cherokee are not 
fairly representative destination points. The exihibits. of 
complainants give a more accurate presentation of the 
situation. 

By the adjustment assailed the Santa Fe system unduly 
favors mills located on it» lines. This practice we have 
heretofore condemned. Star Grain & Lumber Co. vs. A., 
T. & S. F. Ry. Co. 14 I. C. C., 364 (The Traffic World, 
July 25, 1908, p. 65); Lumber Rates from Texas, Louisi- 
ana and Arkansas, supra; Nona Mills Co. vs. K. C. S. Ry. 
Co., 39 I. C. C., 125, 130 (The Traffic World, May 13, 1916, 
p. 1000.) The argument is urged on behalf of the Santa 
Fe that no such intention influenced it in making this 
rate adjustment, but that its sole purpose was to con- 
serve its legitimate revenues by refusing to join in rates 
which it claims are unduly low. But, as has been shown, 
the Santa Fe does voluntarily maintain these lower rates 
from points on its own line; and from points on other 
lines to one division of its Oklahoma lines; and also 
from points on its own lines to points off its lines in Okla- 
homa. Whatever the intention, the result is to deny to 
lumber manufacturers whose mills are not on the Gulf 
Railway of the Santa Fe the right to ship to some points 
at the general group rates, and to accord this right to 
other manufacturers ‘solely because they have located 
their mills on the Gulf Railway, or because they ship 
to the Santa Fe’s Oklahoma Central division. We may 
properly conclude that the Santa Fe intended the natural 
results of its acts. 


The defense here made is pragtically the same as that 
made in the Nona Mills Case, supra, but in this proceed- 
ing complainants have presented more evidence as to 
the unreasonableness of the rates attacked than was pre- 
sented in that case. The Santa Fe,*which alone defended 
the rates attacked, further insists that it would be un- 
reasonable to require it to extend its rates to its con- 
nections, because to do so would involve a haul over 
two or more lines. Recently in Hayden Bros. Coal Cor- 
poration vs. D. & S. L. R. R. Co., 39 I. C. C., 94, 106 (The 
Traffic World, May 13, 1916, p. 993), we had occasion to 
reiterate our former holding on a similar contention. There 
quoting, we said: ~ ‘ 


When distances of over 500 miles are involved, the fact that 
the service is by two lines is largely negligible. 


The Commission then continued, in explanation of this 
principle: 

Where the physical connection between connecting carriers 
is as simple as in these small western towns, involving no 
expensive terminal service, the additional cost due to the 
switching movement is very small; in fact, so small that it 


may not properly be made the basis for an additional charge 
for a two-line haul of substantial length. 


In Ladd & Co. vs. Gould Southwestern Ky. Co., 36 IL. 
C. C., 179, 183 (The Traffic World, Oct. 23, 1915, p. 846), 
we held that where a carrier had adopted the blanket 
system of rate making that 


distance and hauls over more than one line are, of course, 
in a great measure disregarded. 


And we there found that rates from a point on a short 
line higher than rates from the junction of that line with 
the trunk line were unreasonable. Here the blanket sys- 
tem at points of origin and the group system at points 
of destination have been voluntarily adopted and main- 
tained. There is no contention that the rates to the 
different groups are not properly related, and the evidence 
on the issue of the unreasonableness of the rates to 
any. group applies to the rates to all groups. 

Upon all the facts of record we are of opinion, and 
find, that the present rates for the transportation of yel- 
low pine lumber in carloads from the points of origin 
involved in Texas and Louisiana to the points of destina- 
tion involved in Oklahoma are unjust and unreasonable 
and unjustly discriminatory to the extent that they ex- 
ceed the rates in effect from points on the Santa Fe sys- 
tem in Texas and Louisiana to the same points of desti- 
nation, which rates we find are and will be for the future 
just and reasonable. 
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Complainants ask that through routes and joint rates 
for the transportation of yellow pine lumber be estab- 
lished with the Louisiana Railway & Navigation Co. from 
Alexandria, with the Red River & Gulf Railroad Co. from 
Long Leaf, La., to all points 6n the Santa Fe in Okla- 
homa, except to points on the Oklahoma Central divi- 
- sion of that system to which through routes and joint 
rates now exist, and with the Caro Northern Railway Co. 
from Caro, Tex., to all Oklahoma points on the Santa Fe. 

By intervention filed by consent of the parties the Mos- 
cow, Camden & St. Augustine-« Railway Co., and the 
Shreveport, Houston & Gulf Railroad Co. likewise seek 
through routes and joint rates; the first from Moscow, 
Tex., via the Houston, East & West Texas Railway Co., 
and the Santa Fe, and the second from Manning, Tex., 
via the Texas & New Orleans Railroad Co. and the Santa 
Fe, and the St. Louis Southwestern Railway Co. and the 
Santa Fe to all points of destination on the Santa Fe in 
Oklahoma. The through routes and joint rates here 
sought were directed by an order dated July 29, 1914, 
in The Tap Line Case, 31 I. C. C., 490 (The Traffic World, 
July to December, 1914, p. 4651.) 

No objections to opening these routes were offered. 
The Santa Fe, the defendant principally interested, con- 
ceded that the through routes had heretofore been ordered 
and that the rates should be the same as the junction 
point rates. No further order for the establishment of 
- the through routes is necessary. Our finding herein of 
what constitutes a reasonable joint rate will apply to the 
lines with which through routes are asked. An order 
conforming to these findings will be entered. 


REPARATION AWARDED 


The Commission has awarded reparation in No. 8281, 
Oklahoma Portland Cement Co. vs. Louisiana Western 
et al., opinion No. 4089, 42 I. C. C., 159-60, on account of 
an unreasonable rate of 48 cents on cement from Ada, 
Okla., to Vinton, La. The Commission found the rate 
to be unreasonable to the extent that it exceeded one of 
28.5 cents in effect from Ada to Sulphur, La., in the same 
vicinity. 





DEMURRAGE 


Il, & S. NO. 871 (42 I. C. C., 126) 
Submitted Sept. 20, 1916. Opinion No. 4077. 


A proposed rule of the New York, New Haven & Hartford R. R. 
and affiliated lines provides that, when cars are held in 
transit short of billed destination or on storage tracks at 
destination because of the failure of consignees to unload 
within the free time cars placed for delivery, the published 
demurrage charges will apply on the cars so held and no 
additional free time will be allowed after final placement; 
Held, That the proposed rule has not been justified. 





W. H. Chandler for Boston Chamber of Commerce; William 
A. Clark for New England Industries Demurrage Committee. 


RY THE COMMISSION: 


By schedules filed to take effect June 28, 1916, the New 
York, New Haven & Hartford Railroad and afiiliated lines 
proposed to add the following to their demurrage rules: 


When cars are held in transit at points short of destination, 
or on storage tracks at destination, because of failure of con- 
signees to unload within the free time cars that have been 
placed on public delivery tracks, private sidings, or industrial 
‘Interchange tracks, and notice thereof is sent or given to con- 
signee, the charges shown in this tariff and local freight tariff 
covering additional demurrage charges for detention of equip- 
ment (tariffs specified by number), will apply to all cars so held 
and no additional free time will be allowed after final place- 
ment. 

Upon protests filed by the New England Industries De- 
murrage Committee and the Boston Chamber of Commerce 
the schedules were suspended until Oct. 26, 1916, and 
later until April 26, 1917. ‘ 

Protestants urge that the proposed rule would be un- 
justly discriminatory against industries located on re- 
spondents’ lines and unduly prefer their competitors 
located upon other roads in New England, as well as 
other parts of the country; that it is wrong in principle 
in that it provides a charge or the running of the free 
time before cars have reached destination and before 
placement; and that it would result in an increase in 


demurrage charges. 
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The respondents were not represented: at the hearing, 
and no attempt has been made to show that the proposed 
rule would be reasonable and proper. 

We find that the proposed rule-has not been justified, 
and an order will be entered requiring the cancelation of 
the schedules specified in the orders of suspension. 


REPARATION ON BOTTLES 


An award of reparation has been made in No. 8613,- 
Charles Boldt Co. vs. B. & O. et al., opinion No. 4097, 42 
I, C. C., 175-6, the Commission holding that a rate of 56 
cents on glass bottles from Fairmont, W. Va., to Chat- 
tanooga is unreasonable to the extent that it exceeded 
the aggregate of the intermediates based on Cincinnati, 
amounting to 653 cents. 


RATING ON SHOE DRESSING 


The rating on liquid shoe dressing from eastern points 
to Birmingham, Ala., and other southeastern points hav- 
ing been readjusted, the Commission has dismissed No. 
8344, Freight Bureau of Merchants’ and Manufacturers’ 
Association vs: A., B. & A. et al., opinion No, 4090, 41 
I. C. C., 161-2. The rating against which complaint was 
filed was first class, any-quantity, while the rating in 
Official Classification territory, on carloads, was fourth. 
The real ground of complaint was that, while Birmingham 
paid the first-class any-quantity rate, points beyond paid 
less. 





BLACK STRAP MOLASSES 


Reparation has been awarded in No. 8449, Raymond ‘B. 
Scudder vs. M., L. & T. R. R. & S. S. Co. et al., opinion 
No, 4091, 42 I. C. C., 163-4, on account of an unreasonable 
rate on two tank carloads of black strap molasses from 
Adeline, La., to Tarkio, Mo., 32 cents was charged, while 
a 29-cent rate applied over the identical route. 


PASSENGER TICKETS 


The Commission has dismissed No. 8148, Jackson (Mich.) 
Chamber of Commerce vs. New York Central et al., opin- 
ion No. 4087, 42 I. C. C., 155-6. The Commission found 
there was nothing unreasonable in the refusal of the 
defendants to sell through passenger tickets from Jack- 
son to Wilkinsburg, Pa., via Toledo or Cleveland, O. The 
desire was to have a through route with baggage check- 
ing arrangements via New York Central from Jackson to 
Cleveland, O., Erie to Youngstown, O., the Pittsburgh 
& Lake Erie, which is a part of the New York Central, 
from Youngstown to Pittsburgh, and the Pennsylvania 
from Pittsburgh to Wilkinsburg. Such a route would give 
the Pennsylvania a haul of 6.7 miles. A through route 
via Toledo would short haul the New York Central from 
the Ohio point to final destination. The only witness at 
the hearing stated his objection to present through routes 
to be the inconvenience of purchasing another ticket and 
rechecking his trunk at Toledo. 





LUMBER RATE DISCUSSION 


(Continued from page 1300) 

the Pacific coast would probably be justified. Under such 
a relationship, he said, the middle western: manufacturers 
who use Pacific coast lumber would have no reason to 
complain. But they would be at a disadvantage if using 
other than Pacific coast lumber, but, he argued, that would 
be a natural disadvantage. In regard to southern mill- 
work, Mr. Esch said the question was as to whether the 
relationship should be between lumber rates and millwork 
or class A rates and millwork. His preference is for a 
relationship between rates on lumber and rates on mill-. 
work. 

Other Articles—Mr. Esch’s suggestion is that if the 
varying rates for different minima are adopted no further 
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classification of the various articles to be included in the 
lumber list will be necessary. 


Mr. Esch found the lumber rates in the large producing 
sections to be fairly consistent rate structures, and he 
concluded that there should be no difficulty in relating 
rates. to be applied for the transportation of products to 
the rates on lumber between the same points, especially 
where the movement of lumber and products is in the 
same direction. However, he said, the fact that there is 
no movement of lumber between two points is no justifi- 
cation for the maintenance of rates out of line with the 
general adjustment. 

W. A. Wimbish, representing the Southern Pine Asso- 
ciation, the Southern Cypress Manufacturers, Georgia- 
Forida Sawmill Association, Western Carolina Lumber & 
Timber Association, North Carolina Pine Association, 


Northern Pine Manufacturers’ Association, Hemlock and — 


Hardwood Association of the United States and the 
Michigan Hardwood Manufacturers’ Association, argued 
at length that the ordinary dressing of lumber does not 
add value to it, but rather tends to degrade it by exposing 
defects and tearing the grain. He said that a planing 
mill is merely an accessory to a sawmill; that the saw- 
mill charges the customer about 50 cents 4,000 board feet, 
which is often less than the cost of planing that quan- 
tity of lumber. This planing relieves the customer of 
the payment of unnecessary freight, and the natural 
place for doing it is at the sawmill. He said that on all 
rates from 25 cents up, the customer can get dressed 
lumber at less cost than in the rough, because the differ- 
ence in weight favors the dressed lumber. 

“Every interest of true economy’ demands that there 
be no distinction between lumber dressed in the ordinary 
way and the rough lumber. Carpenter’s molding, laths, 
etc., are not manufactured products of lumber. They are 
products of wood, not of lumber. There is no conflict 
between any of the parties on these propositions. 

“Transit must be given for the benefit of the custom 
planing mill, also for the creosoting plant operator. All 
these things are for the benefit of the public. As to re- 
consignment, that is a perplexing subject,” said Mr. Wim- 
bish. “The yellow pine lumbermen are exercised over 
the extravagant use of reconsignment by brokers in their 
efforts to find markets. <A suggestion has been made 
that a prohibitory tax of $25 per car be placed on it, but 
I know this Commission has no authority to do other 
than to prescribe a reasonable charge for a service ren- 
dered. A limitation upon the number of reconsignments 
may eliminate that difficulty.” 

Mr. Wimbish said Mr. Esch’s suggestion respecting vary 
ing rates on different minima would produce too much 
of an experiment to be undertaken. As he viewed the 
subject, an attempt to make rates depend upon the amount 
of the carloading, would make the whole matter too un- 
certain, 

O. P. Gothlin, representing the Theodore Kuntz Com- 
pany of Cleveland, advocated the making of rates on logs 
lower than on lumber, regardless of distance. He said 
it was preposterous for southern carriers to make rates 
on logs lower than rates on lumber for distances of 200 
iniles and decline to make rates on that same basis for 
distances of 1,000 miles. He said that logs are entitled 
by strict mathematical calculation to rates 25 per cent 
less than rough lumber, and even more if the lumber is 
dressed. 

J. V. Norman, representing the National -Veneer and 
Panel Manufacturers’ Association and various tie pro- 
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ducers, said there should be no difference in the rates 
on lumber based on the thickness of that lumber. He 
agreed with Mr. Esch that built-up lumber, being lighter, 
might be subjected to higher rates, but he said his asso- 
ciation had declined to go on record as to whether that 
should be higher by percentage or by an arbitrary over 
the lumber rate. As to ties, he said he favored rates 
graded down from lumber rates, using white oak ties as 


' the standard on which to apply the lumber rates, and 


other ties to be graded down from that standard. 

George W. Jackson, representing the slack cooperage 
interests, said that by every test that could possibly be 
applied cooperage stock is entitled to the lumber rates, be- 
cause the process of producing such stock differs only 
in the fact that a stave knife and not a saw is used in 
cutting. He says cooperage stock loads as high as lumber, 
but carries with it a lower risk of damage to the equip- 
ment. It now pays the lumber rate and the manufacturers 
thereof are satisfied. He said that transit and reconsign- 
ment are necessary to enable the users of small quanti- 
ties to remain in business. 

J. C. Jeffery, representing the wooden box interests, at 
the afternoon session of December 15 opposed changes 
of any kind lest the already bad condition, as he described 
it, of the box manufacturer be made worse. He said that 
if changes are made shooks should not take more than 
95 per cent of the lumber rate and the raw material from 
which shooks are made should not take more than 80 
per cent of the basic rate. 


John R. Walker, representing southern hardwood lum- 
ber interests, who is credited with having made the origi- 
nal suggestion in this case of varying rates on different 
minima, admitted that in a rate structure constructed ac- 
cording to that rule the softer and lighter woods would be 
penalized, but that, he said,is a natural disadvantage. Car- 
riers until recently, he said, always recognized that there 
is a difference in a transportation sense between hard- 
wood and yellow pine, according the heavier wood a . 
lower rate. The present record, however, as he views it, . 
does not furnish data for an entire recasting of the rate 
structure. By way of comment he remarked that on the 
Pacific coast different rates for different minima are al- 
ready in use. 


Commissioner Clements suggested that if the carriers 
always had all the cars they needed and as many varieties 
as a shipper would find it convenient to use in filling 
orders of various sizes, the varying rates at different 
minima scheme of rate-making could be carried out, but 
he wanted to know how such a scheme of rates would 
be possible under conditions as they prevail now, when 
it is a fact that for long periods large cars may be un- 
available and at other times the ordinary 36-foot car is 
the only thing, if any, that a shipper could obtain. 

Mr. Walker said that the rate structure would have to 
be properly built, so as to take care of such situations. 

“Transit should be universal,” said Mr. Walker. “Any 
point should be able to demand transit, especially so long 
as lumber rates are made, as they are, on interterritoria) 
combinations, based on territorial gateways. Transit rates 
are necessary to prevent the concentration of the sorting, 
grading and manufacturing at rate-breaking points.” 


A fervent assent was made by John B. Daish to the 
proposal of uniformity in lumber rates, but, in behalf of 
southwestern handle material manufacturers, he pointed 
out, that in that part of the country there is a lack of 
uniformity respecting classification and rating of handle 
material based on the sole question as to whether the 











piece of wood that is to be converted into a handle of 
some kind is square or round. He has filed a formal com- 
plaint challenging the reasonableness of the rates per se 
on “rounds” from Blytheville, Ark., to C. F. A. destina 
_ tions and asking for reparation. Rounds pay the lumber 
rate plus one cent per 100 pounds. 

C. H. Rodehaver, for wholesale lumber dealers, cre- 
ated a stir, first, by saying he represented the interests 
of the 2,000 little mills that market their product through 
wholesalers, and, second, by asserting that the Southern 
Pine Association is trying to put them out of business 
by having a prohibitory charge put on reconsignment. 
He quoted C. S. Keith, president of that association, as 
testifying that he would put a charge of $25 on the privi- 
lege. He said their reason for asking such a charge was 
obvious when the fact was recalled that they are the 
largest manufacturers and do not employ. wholesalers in 
marketing their output. Mr. Keith, he said, called the 
wholesalers and commission men pirates: Mr. Wimbish 
protested against these remarks by saying that Mr. Keith 
was not speaking for the association, and that the attitude 
of the association was expressed by Mr. Snell, who advo- 
cated a charge of $5. Mr. Rodehaver said that at least 
two reconsignments are necessary, although 85 per cent 
of reconsignments are made before the car reaches its 
first destination. Umnscrupulous retailers, he said, know- 
ing about the recent increase in the demurrage charges, 
are refusing cars because they figure that the wholesaler, 
not being able to stand many days of the maximum de- 
murrage, may make concessions in price to induce a 
retailer who has canceled his order to accept delivery. 
If now reconsignment is to be penalized, he said, the 
small mill man and the wholesaler or commission man may 
be indispensable to each other, will be wiped out. 

Parker McCollister, speaking for the Central Freight 
Association and Eastern Trunk Line carriers, said they 
were opposed to change because they now have substantial 
uniformity, and there is no testimony in the record war- 
ranting the disturbance that would follow the ordering of 
changes such as were suggested by Mr. Esch. He said 
there was no reason for giving lumber products the ben- 
efit of the competition that exists between lumber pro- 
aucing sections and the adoption of a relationship be- 
tween lumber and lumber products would simply call for 
a reduction in the existing rates on products. He said 
that all the arguments on veneers tended merely to show 
that possibly the line had not been drawn at the proper 
place as between thick and thin veneer. 

At the morning session of December 16 Chairman Meyer 
said briefs on the Esch suggestions would be accepted up 
to January 16. C. J. Rixey, for the southeastern lines, 
said the lumber list should be contracted rather than ex- 
panded. His idea was that the changes in classification 
proposed by Mr. Esch in his recommendations would re- 
sult in a reduction of the revenues of the carriers. 


“You can reduce rates just as effectually by classification 
as by direct action,” said Mr. Rixey, “and when you try to 


relate rates on products to rates on lumber you give rf 


products the benefit of competition on lumber which often 
is not present as to products. There is no natural rela- 
tion between the rates on lumber and the rates on prod- 
ucts,” 


Mr. Rixey said that varying rates on different minima 
would undoubtedly preserve the gross car-mile return, but 
would not maintain the per car revenue. He pointed out 
that at a 30-cent rate on 50,000 pounds of lumber the rev- 
enue would be $150 per car; on a carload of built-up lum- 
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ber loading only 40,000 pounds the revenue would be $132, 
and on a 30,000-pound load on products, other than the 
built-up lumber, the revenue would be only $112. 

“Isn’t that generally true?” asked Commissioner Clark. 
Mr. Rixey said it was, but he pointed out that the vbject 
of the proceeding was to improve and not merely to change, 
leaving the final result as at present. In other words, 
what is the use of making a change unless it resulted in 
a betterment. Speaking of the proposition laid down by 
J. V. Norman that ordinary veneers should pay no more 
than the lumber rate because the ordinary veener is like 
ordinary lumber except that it is not so thick, Mr. Rixey 
said that such a scheme would disregard all elements of 
value and would not result in a maintenance of the car 
revenue. As to Examiner Esch’s proposal that sash, door, 


- blinds and inside trim, generally referred to as millwork, 


in the southern territory should take 20 per cent over lum- 
ber rates, Mr. Rixey said that under such an arrangement 
the revenue on millwork would be less than at present 
under the Class A rates. 

“On a homogeneous traffic like cement,” said Mr. Rixey, 
“TI can see the value of a rate structure that takes into 
consideration the fact that there should be different rates 
for different minima, but on a traffic such as we are here 
discussing I cannot perceive its value. But we have not 
completed studies of the subject, and especially of Mr. 
Esch’s proposals, hence our request for an opportunity to 
present the result of such studies in a reply brief.” 


Speaking of veneers, Mr. Rixey said the veneer manu- — 


facturers desire the benefit of competition between various 
producing areas of lumber which is not existent as between 
producers of veneer. He regarded it as preposterous that 
Mr. Norman should propose that no variation in rates 
should be made based on the thickness of the lumber 
shipped, especially in view of the fact, as he asserted, that, 
while the average value of a car of yellow pine weighing 
51,200 pounds is $245, that of veneer runs from $1,000 to 
$3,200 per car, and the revenue resulting from rates con- 
structed in accordance with Mr. Norman’s idea would run 
only $120 per car as compared with $153.60 on the «arload 
of yellow pine. He said there was no justification what- 
ever for proposing this favor to the lighter load of the 
greater value, by forcing the railroads to take veneer from 
the class basis or basis of commodity rates higher than 
the class rates and putting it on the lumber basis. 

Concerning Mr. Norman’s proposition that built-up wood 
should take rates 110 per cent of those on lumber, Mr. 
Rixey said that the present rates from Memphis and Ce- 
dars, Miss., the two points where built-up lumber is pro- 
duced, are extremely low. Placing built-up lumber on that 
basis, he said, would result in giving the railroads much 
less revenue from the built-up lumber than from the ordi- 
nary forest product, although the value of built-up lumber 
ranges from $1,500 per car upward. During the year pre- 
ceding the taking of the testimony 49 cars had moved 
from Memphis and 28 from Cedars, Miss. He said that a 
rate on millwork of 125 per cent of the lumber rate would 
also be inadequate in view of the fact that from the south- 
ern territory the cars move carrying products running 
in value from $700 to $1,000 per car, while in Wisconsin 
the value runs up to $1,300 per car. 


In reply, Mr. Norman remarked that the figures quoted 
by. Mr. Rixey did not agree with those furnished by Mr. 
Esch. Mr. Rixey, the speaker said, was talking about 
“figured” veneers, which nobody had. proposed should b¢« 
carried at the lumber rates. He quoted figures from Mr. 
Esch’s digest to show thatthe ordinary veneer, whiich is - 
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ot less value per ton than ordinary lumber, pays more than 
the veneer which is of more value than lumber per ton. 
He said that a different way for classifying thin woods 
must be found so as to correct that injustice. 


John R. Walker, in reply, speaking for vehici2 ma- 
terials, cooperage stock and wood used in agricultural im- 
plements, said that, while there is no competition between 
ordinary lumber and such materials, there is comoetition 
between the producers of lumber and such materials in 
buying stumpage, both in Central Freight Association ter- 
ritory and in the Southwest, the chief areas of hardwood 
production. So there is a reason for considering the re- 
lationship. He said that Mr. McCollister’s picture as to 
conditions in Central Freight Association and eastern trunk 
line territories is not as flawless as he had indicated. He 
said fifth class does not apply as Mr. McCollister indicated. 
The actual movement is on commodity rates less than 
sixth class and the class relationship, he said, is absolutely 
obsolete. 

In reply to Mr. Esch’s suggestions, J. C. Jeffrey, for the 
wooden, box interests, said that the examiner had not 
taken into consideration commercial conditions. Varying 
rates on different minima, he said, would make the man 
who uses only a few thousand boxes pay more per 1,000 
feet for his box material than the man who uses immense 
quantities of boxes. 

Chairman Meyer put the snuffers on the flame caused 
by the friction between the Southern Pine Association and 
the wholesale lumbermen, which sprang up when Mr. 
Rodehaver the day before quoted from what he said was 
the testimony of C. S. Keith, president of the association, 
given at the hearing at which the chairman presided. 
The day before Mr. Wimbish said that Mr. Keith was 
speaking for himself and not for the association when he 
advocated the making of a charge of $25 for reconsign- 
ment.’ Mr. Wimbish said further that Snell was the wit- 
ness for the association, and he expressed its views when 
he advocated a charge of $5. When Mr. Rohehaver under- 
took to reply on December 16 he started out with. the 
declaration that Mr. Keith and Mr.-Snell had testified 
precisely as he had stated the day before, but he did not 
get an opportunity to read the testimony. 

“What do you think the charge should be?” asked 
Chairman Meyer, who a moment later remarked that he 
had heard the testimony. Mr. Rodehaver suggested that 
the question of the charge should be left to the railroads. 
His idea is that nothing in excess of $2 would be a reason- 
able charge, even if the reconsignment was not made 
until after the arrival of the car at its first destination. 
He said any charge put on a car reconsigned before arrival 
at first destination would be unreasonable because in the 
territory where the lumber originates the railroad traffic 
officials knew the conditions when they made the rates 
and included the cost of reconsignment in’ them. 


John S. Burchmore, speaking for the western red cedar 
men, especially those in the Inland Empire, called the 
attention of the Commission to the question as to what 
relationship there should be in the rates, on the long poles 
and piling which his clients ship. He said on single loads 
the rate on cedar poles is the same as on fir lumber, but 
on double and triple loads the cedar rate, whichis 10 
cents higher than the fir rate, is applied. He said the 
(uestions are: Shall cedar poles move on the fir rate or 
¢n higher rates, or shall there be a distinction on species? 
t'e said the red cedar men think the fir rate should be 
«pplied. They also think that there might be some rea- 
son for imposing higher charges on double and triple 
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. loads than a doubling or tripling of the charge for a sin-~ 
gle load. 

Joseph N. Teal, for the North Pacific Coast Lumber 
Manufacturers, and Mr. Burchmore, for the Mississippi 
Valley factories in particular, and for sash, door and 
blind manufacturers east thereof in general, discussed the 
propositions laid down in the tentative proposals. Mr. 
Teal took the position that if there is to be any difference 
in the rate on lumber and that on its products it shall 
be an arbitrary and not made by percentage. The per- 
centage proposition, he said, was a novel suggestion. 
Uniformity in classification and rates from producing to 
common consuming points, he thought, would be for the 
interest of the producer and for the consumer. But, he 
said, the line of progress does not lead through revolution 
such as has been proposed. , 

Mr. Burchmore said it was a universally recognized 
rule that the burdens of transportation, broadly speaking, 
shall be distributed according to the ability of the par- 
ticular commodity to carry a part of it. In other words, 
silk, although of no greater utility than cotton, is gen- 
erally recognized as being an article that should bear a 
higher transportation rate than cotton. Answering ane 
of the questions propounded to the lumberman, Mr. Burch- 
more said it was no concern of the Interstate Commerce 
Commission where sash, doors and blinds are manufac- 
tured. The question was, “Where is the proper place to 
manufacture sash, doors'and blinds?” The Commission 
also asked why not have logs hauled from Chicago. Mr. 
Burchmore said that that would involve too much waste, 
and Mr. Teal said that the people of Oregon, Washington 
and other coast states did not relish the idea of being 
reduced to the condition of hewers of wood and drawers 
of water. 


CAR EFFICIENCY CONFERENCE 
THE TRAFFIC SERVICE NEWS RIIREAI 
Colorade Building, Washington, D. C. 

With a suggestion, if not a threat, of criminal prosecu- 
tion of shippers of coal and other commodities who have 
been using the reconsignment privilege carried in nearly 
every freight tariff in the country, in the air, railroads 
and shippers December 20 entered on a conference on 
the proposal of the carriers that the hold-for-order points 
shall be eliminated and that higher rates shall be paid 
for the privilege of changing the billing on a car of 
freight after it has been started toward its destination. 
The conference was in accordance with the notice issued 
by the Commission December 16, at which time it was 
assumed that Examiner Dow would preside as the. moder- 
ator, so to speak, between the carriers and the shippers. 

Fairfax Harrison, president of the Southern, called the 
conference to order and George Hodges, chairman of the 
car service commission of the American Railway Asso- 
ciation, acted as secretary. 

Antagonism was manifested right from the start. Mr. 
Harrison, in opening the conference, said the object was 
to expedite the movement of equipment, and naturally the 
desire of the carriers was to have changes made in the 
rules as soon as possible. He understood coal-originating 
carriers desired certain exceptions in the rules as applied 
to coal movements, and he called upon the representatives 
of coal-originating roads to stand up and say what excep- 
tions should be made. That request colored all the sub- 
sequent proceedings of the first session, which came to 
an end shortly after noon, at the suggestion of H. G. 
Wilson, to allow the coal carriers to formulate the excep- 









tions to the general rule so that shippers might have 
something definite and concrete before them upon which 
to. act. 

Coal was the motif, as a musician would say, in the 
whole piece. It was in connection with what coal dealers 
are said to have done that the threat or suggestion of 
criminal prosecution was made. 

George H. Anderson, district attorney at Boston, who 
has been summoned to act as assistant to Attorney-General 
Gregory in high cost of living investigations, addressed 
the conference. It was he who made the threat or sug- 
gestion of criminal prosecution. He said that the Depart- 
ment of Justice, co-operating with local authorities and 
employes of the Interstate Commerce Commission, had 


been making an investigation of the car congestion situa- 


tion in Chicago and other cities, and it was a question 
in his mind whether there should not be criminal prose- 
cution. 

“Among other things we have found that coal cars are 
unloaded so slowly that.from two to five times as much 
time has been used this year as was the average a year 
ago,” said Mr. Anderson. “We have found four or five 
reconsignments of coal from one broker to another. I 


suggest that if we find that reconsignments have been- 


made in the reverse order in any given coterie of brokers 
it will come pretty near showing that the reconsignments 
were made so as to keep the coal from being unloaded. 
Unconscionable profits have been made, running as high 
as $100 a car. To such men a charge of $5 for the privi- 
lege of reconsigning means nothing, but possibly indict- 
ments will have a significance.” 

Mr. -Anderson’s utterances were taken to mean that if 
shipper A reconsigns to B, C and D, and then D reconsigns 
to A, or to any other man in that chain, the fact will be 
brought forward as tending to show a conspiracy to hold 
the coal for higher prices and thereby restrain commerce 
between the states. His talk engaged the interest of the 
representatives of shipprs, but they suggested that it 
would be an unusual proceeding for prosecuting officers 
to say that by no possibility could there be a resale of 
the coal to the original owner except on the hypothesis 
that such resale was made in pursuance of a conspiracy 
agreement. 

In answer to Mr. Harrison’s suggestion that carriers 
mention the exceptions to the general reconsignment rule 
desired by them in respect of coal, statements were made 
by Vice-President Worthington, of the Southern Pacific; 
Mr. Pearson, of the New Haven; Mr. Sheaffer, of the 
Pennsylvania; Mr. Hotchkiss, of the Chesapeake & Ohio; 
Mr. Learoyd, of the Delaware, Lackawanna & Western; 
Mr. Steuart, of the New York, Ontario & Western; Mr. 
Roe, of the Illinois Central, and Mr. Moore, of the Erie. 
The latter asked for exceptions not at the originating 
points, but at Chicago as a destination, point. He said 
that if reconsignment is penalized in the way proposed 
the result will be that shippers will consign to the pre- 
ferred one of the 175 yards in Chicago and carriers will 


have to take their cars to the designated yard or yards ° 


regardless of conditions. In that way, he suggested, the 
proposed rule would be operated to the disadvantage of 
the carriers. 


“Is it intended to eliminate reconsignment from. big 
markets to the smaller ones in the country, or has there 
been no consideration of that point?” asked H. G. Wilson, 
who, while manifesting an interest in the general propo- 
sition, intended at the proper time to speak particularly 
for the grain trade, which.will be hurt in so many places 
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if hold points are abolished that no one has yet under. 
taken to make an enumeration of the wounds those en- 
gaged in that trade think it will suffer. 

“It is my understanding,” said Chairman Harrison, 
“that the primary purpose of these changes in rules is ‘o 
attain greater efficiency in the use of cars. There is no 
thought of eliminating practices made necessary by ¢com- 
mercial conditions.” 

M. F. Gallagher said that coal men in Illinois and Indi- 
ana were of the opinion that coal should be dealt with in 
a separate conference. 

Mr. Harrison said in reply that that, to his mind, meant 
delay at a time when the utmost expedition was not only 
desirable but- necessary. : 

James L. King and Robert D. Jenks, appearing on be- 
half of the Commercial Exchange of Philadelphia, in 
opposition to what Mr. Jenks called “punitive charges 
intended to prevent the present practice of diverting 
ears of grain, feed, hay and straw at such recognized 
hold points as Altoona, Sayre and Renovo,” pointed out that 
the diversion of cars is for the benefit of the small con- 
sumer. Mr. Jenks said it secures a more regular supply 
of grain and feed in the smaller community than would 
be otherwise possible, particularly in times of congestion 
on the railroads. He said the exchange, while heartily in 
favor of all measures tending to promote the most effi- 
cient use of railroad equipment, urged that the present 
system of diverting cars at recognized hold points, sub- 
ject to the charges prescribed by the Commission in its 


‘ recent decisions, tends to secure the most efficient use of 


all the available cars. 

Guy Freer, president of the National Industrial Traffic 
League, threw the proverbial monkey wrench into the 
proceedings when he interrupted a statement by Chairman 
Harrison in which the latter was reiterating the declara- 
tion that the primary object was to promote car efficiency. 

“I want to give notice,” said Mr. Freer, “that we shall 
Oppose any and all suggestions that any changes in the 
reconsignment rules be made on less than statutory no- 
tice. Our experience with the demurrage tariffs has been 
such that we cannot give consent to any further changes 
in rules except after an opportunity for full investigation 
and mature consideration of the probable. effect of changes. 
The advance charges became effective in many places in 
the country a week or 10 days before the shippers who 
were supposed to pay them had even had an opportunity 
to see the tariffs: Agents of the carriers do not receive 
copies of the new tariffs until. days after they were in 
effect. These facts do ndt hang well in connection with 
the recent recommendation of the Commission that there 
should be a 60-day notice of changes.” 

W. H. Chandler, of the Boston Chamber of Commerce, 
asked for specific information’as to whether the effect 
of the elimination of the hold points would be to make 
it unlawful for a shipper to bill his freight to West Albany 
or any other Hudson River crossing and then rebill or 
reconsign to Boston, except upon the penalty of paying 
a reconsignment charge which would have the effect of 
making a through charge on such a shipment greater than 
the eombination of rates to and from the crossing. He 
wanted to know how the move for the elimination of 
reconsignments originated. C..C. McCain said the first 
suggestion from the railroad presidents was as to the re- 
moval of abuses at hold points. 

“Isn’t it a fact,” asked Mr. Chandler, “that none o! 
these changes, if allowed to become effectiye, will cu! 
out any of the abuses, so called, but will merely resuli 
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in higher charges on privileges that are in existence now 
and will continue even if the changes are made?” ~ 

Mr. Chandler also wanted to know if complaints per- 
taining to abuses in the coal trade were not the sole cause 
for the proposal to make changes pertaining to every 
kind of traffic. Mr. McCain said the idea in starting the 
whole matter was to expedite the movement of equipment 
by imposing penalties. 

Henry W. Byers, of the Chicago & Northwestern, said 
the conference had got into an unfortunate frame of mind 
by the use of the words “exceptions in favor of. coal 
traffic.” He said they were really not exceptions but 
were limitations in favor of the operating officials of the 
carriers at originating points. When coal gets to the 
Northwestern, he said, there is no reason why it should 
not be subject to all the rules as proposed by the carriers. 

W. E. Lamb, speaking for the citrus fruit interests of 
California, like Messrs. Chandler, Wilson, Freer and the 
representatives of other shippers, wanted to know whether 
anybody among the railroad officials had given any thought 
to the perishable goods traffic of the country and as to 
whether anyone would be present at the conference 
authorized to speak for the railroads on that point. Lin- 
coln Green, traffic manager of the Southern, said there 
would be. 


Changes Proposed by Carriers. 
The changes adopted by the earriers and submitted to 
the conference were as follows: 


(a) Tariffs providing rules and regulations governing 
the reconsignment and diversion of carload freight at 
designated hold points or which permit the acceptance 
of carload freight to be held at any point for the purpose 
of diversion or reconsignment, shall be canceled. 

(b) The so-called “regular” diversion and reconsign- 
ment tariffs are to be revised so as to provide that cars 
may be diverted or reconsigned when in transit and before 
arrival at the point to which originally billed, subject to 
a charge of $3 per car for this service. 


(c) It is understood that under the foregoing revision 
the regulations which will appear in the diversion or 
reconsignment tariffs will be substantially as follows: 


Definition. 


(1) For the purpose of applying the following rules 
the term “reconsignment or diversion” means’ a change 
in the name of the consignee; change in the name of 
the consignor; change in the route} change in the des- 
tination; any imstructions necessary to effect delivery 
and not shown on original billing; or any other change 
in shipping directions. 


Requests for Diversion or Reconsignment. 


(2) If request is made for the reconsignment or diver- 
sion of freight in carloads prior to arrival at point to 
which first, consigned or at terminal yard serving such 
point, this company will make diligent effort to locate 
the shipment in transit and effect reconsignment or diver- 
sion, but will not be responsible for failure to effect the 
reconsignment or diversion unless such failure is due 
to negligence of its employes. 


Charge for Diversion or Reconsignment. 


(3) If a car is diverted or reconsigned prior to arrival 
at original destination, or if the original destination is 
served by a terminal yard, then prior to arrival at such 
terminal yard, a charge of $3 will be made for such serv- 
ice, except as otherwise provided in rule 5. (See note.) 


a 


Note.—On shipments originating at stations on the lines of 
(this carrier) no charge for diversion will be assessed if.orders 
= such diversion are received before car leaves the yard at 

‘ich the road-haul begins. 


(4) If order for diversion or reconsignment of car is 
paced with the local freight agent at billed destination, 
0: other designated officer, in time to permit instructions 
bing given to yard employes prior to arrival at such 
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billed destination or terminal yard serving such destina- 
tion, a charge of $3 per car will be made for such service. 

(5) When a car is stopped prior to arrival at original 
billed destination on request made by consignee or con- 
signor, the point where the car is stopped will be con- 
sidered the destination of the freight, and will be subject 
to the same reconsigning rules and charges as are ap- 
plicable at the first. billed destination. 

(6) If a car is reconsigned within 24 hours after ar- 
rival ‘at original billed destination or terminal yard serv- 
ing such destination, prior to placement on unloading 
tracks, a charge of $5 per car will be made for such 
service. 

(7) If a car is reconsigned subsequent to the first 24 
hours after arrival at original billed destination or ter- 
minal yard serving such destination prior to placement 
on unloading tracks, a charge of $7 per car will: be made 
for such service. 

(8) If a car is reconsigned within 24 hours after place- 
ment on unloading tracks, a charge of $6 per car will be 
made for such service. (See rule No. 10.) 

(9) If a car is reconsigned, subsequent to the first 24 
hours after placement on unloading tracks, a charge of 
$8 per car will be made for such service. (See rule 
No. 10.) 


Reconsignments to Points Within Switching Limits. 


(10) Cars that have been placed for unloading and re- 
forwarded to a point within the switching limits of the 
billed destination will not be subject. to reconsignment 
charge, but will be subject to the published industrial or 
local tariff rate on file with the Interstate Commerce 
Commission and state commissions, in addition to the rate 
from the point of origin to billed destination. 


Freight Rate Applicable. ‘ 


(11) These rules and charges will apply whether ship- 
ments are handled on local rates, joint rates or combina- 
tion of intermediate rates. The through rate to be ap- 
plied under these rules is the -rate lawfully on file with 
the Interstate or state commissions from point of origin 
via the reconsigning point to final destination in effect 
on date of shipment from point of origin. If the rate 
from original point of shipment to final destination is 
not applicable through the point at which car is recon- 
signed, in connection with the line moving the traffic to 
that point, the sums of the locals will apply, plus re- 
consigning charges. 

(12) No freight can be reconsigned or diverted under 
these rules to a station or point of delivery against which 
an embargo has been placed, either during the existence 
or subsequent to the removal of such embargo, unless 
such freight was forwarded from point of origin prior 
to the date effective of the embargo subsequent to removal. 

(13) The diversion and reconsignment arrangements 
specified will not apply— 

1. On shipments that have broken bulk. 

2. On ex-lake grain moving under at, and east of, Lake 
Erie port rates, 

3. These rules and charges will apply to track grain, 
i. e., grain in cars not unloaded, except as it may be 
necessary to modify the rules to meet and comply with 
federal, state and grain exchange regulations. 

The adoption of these rules and charges upon anthra- 
cite coal in Trunk Line and Central Freight Association 
territories is subject to advice from carriers not in at- 
tendance at .conference. 


It has become known that President Wilson, in his 
effort to reduce the cost of living, has told George H. 
Anderson, the special assistant to Attorney-General 
Gregory, and every other government official who might 
help, to inquire into the doings of shippers of coal, food- 
stuffs and every other necessary of life that has shown 
a great rise in price, with a view to discovering whether 
they have been conspiring to cause artificial increases in 
price by holding back carloads of such commodities and 
thereby causing artificial famines at points where the sup-. 
ply of a given commodity is low. 

Mr. Anderson revealed the nature of what has been 
going-on in that direction at the car efficiency confer- 
ence. 








———— 
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The hay, grain and lumber men had their innings at 
the afternoon session of December 20. The coal men fin- 
ished their side of the case soon after the noon recess 
with a discussion of the whole subject by Arthur Hale, 
formerly chief executive officer of the American Railway 
Association, but now the manager of large coal interests 
in West Virginia. As a railroad man, he said, he recog- 
nized the abuses and readily admitted that all things 
possible should be done to eradicate them. He said he 
did not object to higher charges on coal reconsigned in 
transit if that was the way to expedite the movement of 
cars. He said, however, that he did not approve them. 

In a colloquy between H. G. Wilson and James Webster, 
assistant freight traffic manager of the New York Cen- 


tral, the latter said that anything that breaks the con- 


tinuity of a movement of a car at a time of abnormal 
demand is an abuse which should be eliminated. 

Mr. Marsh, of Chicago, representing lumber interests, 
told the conferees that if they were going to make an 
exception in favor of coal an exception would also have 
to be made in favor of lumber, because the commercial 
conditions surrounding the two industries are practically 
identical. He pointed out that only December 16 attor- 
neys for the Central Freight Association, Eastern Trunk 
Line and New England rate territories had argued aganst 
uniform reconsignment rules as applied to lumber. He 
wanted to know what change had taken place between 
December 16 and December 20 to cause such a change in 
the attitude of the railroads. 


Nearly every time a shipper or his attorney began stat- 
ing objections Chairman Harrison asked him if he was 
not in favor of the elimination of abuses. Mr. Chandler, 
of the Boston Chamber of Commerce, requested Mr. Har- 
rison to define what was an abuse so they might find out 
if they were talking the same language. The chairman 
said he meant, when he used the word “abuse,” an undu> 
delay of the shipment. Mr. Chandler said of course he 
was in favor of the elimination of such delay, but he 
respectfully submitted that the rules proposed were too 
indefinite to accomplish that. 

“You are striking at the grain trade,” said Mr. Chandler. 
“Your recent advances in demurrage would take care of 
the abuses at hold points. So indefinite are your tariffs 
that you propose placing a charge upon a car higher when 
that car has been placed on a hold track than when it is 
standing on some other. How is a shipper to know on 
what track his car has been placed? If he is told that 
it has been placed on a hold track, how is he to know 


Whether it is for his accommodation or that of the car- 


rier? There is no such thing as continuity of movement, 
simply because your service is so uncertain that no shipper 
can tell whether his car destined to a New England point 
from Chicago is going to arrive in five or 50 days. Under 
these tariffs, if your car movement is so slow that it 
misses the ship for which it was intended, the shipper is 
to pay a penalty because he has to designate some other 
ship.” 


Answering questions by W. E. Lamb, Mr. Green, of 
the Southern, said the fundamental proposition of the 
whole matter was that when a shipper tenders a car it 
is his duty to tell the carrier where the freight is going 
and designate the delivery track. When he has done 
that, if he changes the destination of the car he places 
a burden upon the carrier, and he should pay for the 
trouble incurred. 

Mr. Lamb’s inquiry was particularly as to reconsignment 
on citrus fruits. He asked Mr. Green, after he had stated 





the obligation he thought rested upon the shipper, whether 
the carrier did not recognize any obligation on its part, 
especially if the delay caused by it made reconsignment 
necessary. Mr. Green said that undoubtedly where recon 
signment was necessary on account of delay caused by 
the carrier the reconsignment should be effective without 
expense to the shipper. : 

H. W. Robinson, president of the National Hay Associa 
tion; W. D. Fulton, chairman of the Grain Board of the 
Boston Chamber of Commerce; Walter Smith, of Soper 
& Co., Boston; R. D. Jenks, of the Hay and Grain inter 
ests in the Philadelphia Commercial Exchange; C. G. 
Burson, of the Pittsburgh Hay and Grain Exchange, and 
W. P. Trickett, for the Minneapolis grain interests, dis- 
cussed the proposed rules on their bearing on the hay 
and grain business. Mr. Trickett presented an entirely 
new thought, so far as the conference is concerned, when 
he said that conditions at Minneapolis are so different 
from the conditions in the East that the carriers, in jus- 
tice to themselves, should send a sub-committee to that 
city and other primary grain markets in the West to make 
a general investigation of the subject. He said that Min- 
neapolis is now paying the higher demurrage and has 
only five hours in which to effect reconsignment. 

The other men who spoke on the subject said the rules 
would simply ruin the hay and grain business or encr- 
mously increase the cost of such commodities to the uscrs 
thereof. Mr. Burson said the advances on the average 
haul of hay to Pittsburgh would amount to 20 per cent and 
on grain to 10 per cent. Mr. Robinson said he had fig- 
ures to show that out of 25 cars of corn, handled just 
before he came to Washington, 17 had moved less :tian 
10 miles per day. Mr. Smith said the proposal was to 
rub the whole people with an obnoxious liniment simply 
because some of them have rheumatism. 

Mr. Robinson asked Mr. Green if there are as many 
good box cars in existence now as there were two years 
ago. That question caused a general snigger, because 
shippers believe there are more bad-order cars now than 
there has ever been and doubt much whether there are 
as Many cars in service now as there were two years ago. 
Mr. Robinson asked Mr. Webster, who had said the op- 
erating officials had told him that if cars were consigned 
to final destination, the line would be cleared in ten days, 
whether cars that are consigned through to destination 
are moving as fast as they were two years ago. 


“I get mad when I think of these things,” said Mr. 
Robinson. “Here are the figures concerning twenty-five 
cars of corn handled recently. Seventeen of them made 
less than ten miles a day. The blame for delays in the 
bulk of hay and grain cars lies directly on the railroads, 
and we feel keenly that this is an unjust penalty laid 
upon us for their sins. How, now that we have federal 
grain inspection, can business be done unless grain is 
sent to terminal markets for inspection, and then con- 
signed to points of consumption? Let us try out the 
higher demurrage charges recently imposed. If they do 
not bring relief, then let us try something else.” 

Mr. Webster said the proposed rules try to make provi- 
sion for reconsignment made necessary by inspection laws 
and rules of exchanges. 

Mr. Fulton said hold points are absolutely necessary 
in the hay and grain business. “If the railroads will say 
they will handle a car of grain in five, ten, fifteen or 
twenty days, we can accommodate our business to such 
an assurance. Then we will order what we need in ex- 
actly the amounts we know we can use. But how are 
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we going to keej) the market supplied, without the hold 
point privilege when, after ordering supplies, the cars 
intended for the third week arrive first and those in- 
tended for the first come the third?” 

Mr. Smith gave the statistics respecting 120 cars or- 
dered by his firm, and they arrived during a period run- 
ning from three to 120 days. He said that the time of 
arrival at hold points ranged from two to 56 days, and 
he asked the railroad men frankly to say how they would 
operate a business needed to keep men and animals from 
starving on such schedules as that. Rubbing the whole 
people with an obnoxious liniment, he said, because some 
of them have rheumatism, did not commend itself to him. 

As R. D. Jenks saw it, one effect of the proposed changes 
would be the wiping out of the hay and grain business 
of the members of the organization for which he was 
speaking. He directed attention to the fact that the 
Commission, only last June held that charges at hold 
points in which the Philadelphians were interested, are 
‘just and reasonable, so there is a specific ruling only a 
few months old that must be overcome by positive evi- 
dence showing a big change of condition. Mr. Jenks 
suggested that there be a thorough trial of the advanced 
demurrage rates because he believes they will restrict 
unnecessary use of equipment. 


Mr. Burson said that of 2,000 cars sent to Pittsburgh, 
60 were delayed on account of reconsignment and only 
ten of them for more than one day. He suggested that 
if the carriers directly proposed ten and twenty per cent 
advances in hay and grain rates, instead of indirectly, they 
would hear from the public—at length. 


All the grain people emphasized the fact that their 
traffic is moved at the convenience of: the railroads. 
They never think of expediting such shipments, knowing 
there can be no damage to them so long as the cars do 
not leak. Mr. Fulton, answering statements of sugges- 
tions by Mr. Webster of the New York Central about 
cars consigned to final destination move withofit inter- 
ruption and without delay, said that his experience has 
been exactly the contrary. Reconsigned cars, he said, 
make better time than those started out with complete 
billing. 


Charles Kimmick, for Charleston vegetable shippers, 
elicited favorable comment from Chairman Harrison by 
showing that, in so far as reconsignment on vegetables 
is concerned, that is for the benefit of the railroad, the 
shipper and the consignee. Vegetable producers, he said, 
prefer to ship a car directly to the buyer, because in 
such sales the price is higher than when a car'is sent 
forward without definite billing, to be sold while it is 
in transit. Buyers, he said, know that when goods are 
in transit the shipper must sell to save losses. Therefore 
they bid low, believing the necessities of the seller will 
cause him to sacrifice prices to save transportation pen- 
alties. 


“The Southern and other railroads can make it un- 
profitable to ship vegetables that have not been sold at 
time of loading by increasing the cost of reconsignment 
after sale,” said Mr. Kimmick, “but if they do they will 
‘ose the revenue that results from such transactions. 

hey get their rates no matter what happens. Diversion 
it Potomac Yards is necessary on such shipments on ac- 
ount of the differences in markets when the vegetables 
itrrive at that distributing point.” 

Answering a question by Mr. Harrison, Mr. Green said 
the practice of sending out bananas and vegetables with- 
out billing, with the understanding that billing would 
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be given before the arrival of the cars at specified junc- 
tions, would not be subjected to the charges for recon- 
signing. 

Rules Withdrawn. 

The proposed reconsignment rules were temporarily 
withdrawn for further consideration and amendment on 
December 21, because, as Chairman Harrison said, in 
suggesting more thought the railroads have learned things 
from the shippers which they did not know the time the 
rules were made up. These facts, he said, had impressed 
him that perhaps changes should be made. He made 
that suggestion at the close of the night session of the 
conference on reconsignment on December 20. While 
the railroads had their proposals in “dry dock,” the ship- 
pers also tried to agree upon a declaration of principles. 

The two sides came together' again for further con- 
ference at an afternoon session December 21. At the 
separate meeting of the shippers a committee undertook 
to formulate a declaration of general principles, which 
could be signed by everybody. Through some misunder- 
standing the coal interests, represented by M. F. Galla- 
gher of Chicago, did not participate in the discussions of 
the committee, so when W. E. Lamb, who had been 
chosen as chairman, undertook to report the action of 
the shippers’ committee, he had to announce that, instead 
of being the unanimous declaration, it would have to be 
taken merely as the views of those whose names would 
be attached later in the day. The declaration which the 
Gallagher coal interests did not sign laid down these 
propositions: 

(1) That the shipper should pay in some form for every 
transportation service rendered for him by the carriers; 
(a) that it should be paid for in the line haul rate, or (b) 
if not included in the line haul rate, then a separate charge. © 

(2) That the privilege of reconsignment or diversion 
may be subject to abuses by persons enjoying the same, 
and we are in favor of the adoption of any rule or regu- 
lation that will effectually prevent such an abuse by such 
persons, provided such rule or regulation does not injuri- 
ously affect other persons making legitimate use of the 
reconsigning privileges. 

(3) That where the business necessities of any industry 
require the use of a reconsignment or diversion, and such 
necessity arises from the manner or form in which such 
industry transacts its business and is not necessary to 
enable the carrier to carry out its obligation under the 


law, that such industry should pay a reasonable charge 
for the exercise of such reconsignment privileges, even in 


. the line haul rate, or by specific charge therefor. 


(4) That where reconsignment or diversion is made 
necessary by the act of the carrier no charge should be 
made therefor. 

(5) In instances where spacetimes and diversion 
are necessary to an industry to enable it to carry on its 
business, and likewise to the carrier to carry Gut its legal 
obligations, and safeguard the transportation, no charge 
for reconsignment or diversion should be made. 


The committee pronounced the rules too indefinite and 
uncertain, said the proposed charges as a whole were 
too high, especially when considered in connection with 
the progressive demurrage rules recently adopted, and 
that no distinction is made in the proposed rules permit- 
ting reconsignment and diversion as between the interests 
making legitimate use of such privileges and those in- 
dustries which abuse them. 

The members of the committee which undertook this 
formulation of the declaration of principles, other than 
Mr. Lamb, were M. F. Gallagher, Charles Kimmick, rep- 
resenting southeastern perishable products; A. G. T. 
Moore, Southern Pine Association; H. H. Snell, Latham 
Lumber Company; A. Fletcher Marsh, Marsh-Truman 
Lumber Company; Dwight Hinkley, Hinkley Lumber Com- 
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pany; Herbert Sheridan, representing the grain and grain 
products interests ‘of Baltimore and Philadelphia and the 
Associated Tanners of Baltimore; W. H. Chandler, New 
England grain and grain products; H. C. Morgan, presi- 
dent National Hay- Association, and Charles J. Austin, 
representing the eastern flour interests. 

This separation of the conferees into sectional com- 
mittees of the whole took place after speeches by W. E. 
Lamb, speaking for California citrus fruit interests; .W. 
W. Manker, Armour & Co.; R. C. O’Hara, Swift & Co.; 
A. Fletcher Marsh, Chicago lumber interests; Dwight 
Hinkley, lumber interests on Ohio river; A. G. T. Moore, 
Southern Pine Association; J. S. Brown, Chicago Board 
of Trade, hay and grain interests, and several lumber- 
men, who have no selling force of their own, but consign 
their products to wholesale dealers. 

Mr. Lamb said the cost of reconsigning and diversion 
is included in the line-haul rate, as shown in the sworn 
testimony of nearly every railroad official who has ever 
testified respecting citrus fruit movement. He said the 
shortage is due very largely to the refusal of the railroads 
to obey their own car service rules. He said that 95 per 
cent of the reconsignments of citrus fruit is caused by 
the failure of the railroads to carry cars on scheduled 
time. 

He further said that when schedules are not observed 
a two days’ supply would reach a given market on the 
same day. He said that if the railroads desired to avoid 
loss and damage claims arising from such bunchings they 
would have to reconsign. 

W. W. Manker said that as to fresh meats and packing- 
house products, 90 per cent of reconsignments are due 
to the failure of the railroads to get the cars to the in- 
tended markets on time. ; 

“These rules will not stop one of our diversions,” said 
Mr. Manker. “We are co-operating now and always have 
co-operated with the railroads to prevent delays and con- 
gestion. We have men stationed at congested points to 
co-operate with the railroads to keep the equipment mov- 
ing. The proposals here before us are for the imposition 
of penalties upon us for wrongs committeed by the raijl- 
roads. One of these rules would impose a charge of $3 
on us for correcting an error in billing which, if not 
rectified, would impose on us the penalties of the tenth 
section aimed at false billing.” 

Mr. Manker said that rule 5 was ridiculous because it 
would impose a charge of from $5 to $8 on a car sent to 
an icing station for the ice necessary to save the carrier 
from paying immense loss and damage claims. Mr. Byers 
of the Chicago & Northwestern said there was no inten- 
tion of having the charges apply in such cases, but he 
admitted the language could be so construed. R. C. 
O’Hara of Swift & Co. called attention to the fact that the 
rules make no provision whatever for reconsignment, di- 
version or holding in accordance with quarantine laws 
and regulations. 


CAR SURPLUSES AND SHORTAGES 


The American Railway Association’s car shortage sta- 
tistics, issued December 18, show that December 1, 1916, 
there was a net freight car shortage of 105,527, as com- 
pared to 114,908 cars November 1. The net shortage Sep- 
tember 30 was 60,697; September 1, 19,873. August 1 
there was an actual net surplus of 9,762 idle cars. 

The association makes a statement showing car short- 
ages and surpluses since January 2, 1907; when the rail- 
roads began compiling these figures regularly. 
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These figures show that for the whole period of nearl, 
eight years preceding the middle of August this year ther: 
had been a continuous net surplusage of cars not in use on 
American railroads except for about one month in 190° 
three months in 1912, one month in 1913 and the mont) 
of March this year. 

In 1908 there was at one time a surplusage of over 413. 
000 cars, and at no time during the year were there less 
than 100,000 idle cars. 

In 1909 the maximum net surplusage was 332,513. In 
1910 the maximum was nearly 143,000 for July 6, and 
there was throughout that year a net surplusage of at 
least 7,000 cars not requisitioned by shippers. For 1911, 
surplus cars numbered on March 15 over 207,000, and 
there was at no time during the year less than 20,000 cars 
standing idle. 

In January, 1912, there was a net surplusage of approxi- 
mately 136,000. From November, 1913, until March, 1916, 
there was a continuous surplusage of cars, the number 
running in October 1, 1914, to over 200,000, when the fig- 
ures became so large that the American Railway. Asso- 
ciation stopped compiling them. Compilation was resumed 
February 1, 1915, when idle cars still numbered over 
279,000. 

The number of freight cars owned by the railroads of 
the country increased in that same eight years from 1,991,- 
557 July 1, 1907, to 2,518,855 July 1, 1916. 


CAR SUPPLY ORDER 

THE TRAFFIC SERVICE NEWS BUREAU. 
“ Colorado Building, Washington, D. C. 
The Commission December 22 issued an order in the 
car supply investigation directing the carriers to show 
cause, at a public hearing in Washington, December 28, 
why an order should not be issued requiring them to 
return, cars to owners without diversion or misuse, all 
foreign open. top cars and railroad owned or controlled 
refrigerator, heater, ventilated and insulated cars, after 
unloading at destination, either loaded or empty, directly, 
if belonging to dirett connections, or through the proper 
home route, if belonging to other than direct connection; 
“or in accordance with such other rules as may be found 
reasonable and be prescribed;” also to show cause why 
an order should not be entered to return all other foreign 
freight cars in accordance with the first four car service 
rules of the American Railway Association, or to “effect 
relocation of such cars in accordance with such other 
rules as may be found reasonable and be prescribed.” 
The move is considered bold because of the question 
of the power of the Commission to make orders pertain- 

ing to inter-railroad car distribution. 


CAR DISTRIBUTION COMPLAINT 


On leaving for Washington last Sunday night with R. 
K. Smith, vice-president and general manager of the 
Mississippi Central, to seek relief from the car service 
commission of the American Railway Association, or, fail- 
ing there, from the Interstate Commerce Commission, or, 
as a last resort, by appeal to Congress for the passage 
of a bill giving the Commission jurisdiction over car 
distribution, W. E. Farris, vice-president and general 
manager of the New Orleans Great Northern, made, in 
a New Orleans newspaper, .the following statement cov- 
ering conditions on his own line, alleging that similar 

(Continued on page 1327) 
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| Supreme Court Decisions 
TANK CAR CASE 


The Supreme Court, in disposing of the tank car case, 
did not find it necessary to discuss the objection of the 
Union Tank Line Company, namely, that the railroads 
should not be allowed, much less directed, by order of the 
Commission, to appropriate private_tank cars to public 
use. The court having found that the Commission had 
no power to direct railroads to provide themselves with 
equipment, the part of the order that brought forth the ob- 
jection naturally fell without any particular discussion by 
Justice McKenna. It develops that the reason the applica- 
tion of the tank line company to file a brief was not made 
sooner was that that company was not aware, prior to the 
oral argument, that the case would be argued on the as- 
sumption, in any part, that the owners of private tank 
cars would voluntarily surrender their cars for public use. 
The tank line company found it necessary to file its petition 





at the late day it did, to protect its contracts, not only 


with so-called Standard Oil Company subsidiaries but with 
other shippers of petroleum. 


INDIANA THISTLE LAW 


The U. S. Supreme Court, in a carefully written opin- 
ion by Justice McKenna, December 18 affirmed the Su- 
preme Court of Indiana in the case of the Chicago, Terre 
Haute & S. E., plaintiff in error, against Champion S. 
Anderson, holding the Indiana “thistle law” to be con- 
stitutional. The statute, which was attacked on the 
ground that it did not require all persons and corpora- 
tions to cut thistles and other obnoxious weeds, was held 
as a proper exercise of the police powers of the state. 





REPARATION DECISION 


In an opinion by Justice Holmes the court reversed the 
Kentucky trial and appellate courts in giving judgment to 
the Ohio Valley Tie Company against the Louisville & 
Nashville, in addition to the reparation awarded by the 
Commission for the failure of the carrier to furnish cars 
in accordance with its duty to give the complainant cars. 
The effect of the decision is to confine state courts to 
judgment for the reparation ordered, when the testimony 
is the order of. the Commission directing reparation. : 


TANK CAR CASE 
Nos. 34) and 341—October Term, 1916. 


The United States and Interstate 
Commerce Commission, A DPD - 
pellants, Appeals from the 
District Court of 
the United States 
for the Western 
District of Penn- 
sylvania. 


vs. 

The Pennsylvania Railroad Co. 

The United States, Interstate Com- 
merce Commission, and Crew- 
Levick Co., Appellants, 

vs. 
The Pennsylvania Railroad. 
[Dec. 11, 1916.] 

On petition of the Pennsylvania Paraffine Works and 
the Crew-Levick Company, the Interstate Commerce Com- 
mission made the following order: 

‘It is ordered, that the Pennsylvania Railroad Co., be, 
and it is hereby, notified and required to cease and de- 
sist, on-or before August 15, 1915, and thereafter to ab- 
Stain, from refusing upon reasonable request and reason- 
able notice therefor to provide and furnish tank cars to 
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the complainants herein for interstate shipments of petro- 
leum products, which refusal has been found in said. re- 
port to be in violation of the provisions of the act to 
regulate commerce and amendments thereto. 

“It is further ordered, That said defendant be, and it 
is hereby, notified and required to provide, on or before 
August 15, 1915, and thereafter to furnish, upon reason- 
able request and reasonable notice, at complainants’ re- 
spective refineries, tank cars in sufficient number to trans- 
port said complainants’ normal shipments in interstate 
commerce.. 

“And it is further ordered, that this order shall con- 
tinue in force for a period of not less than two years from 
the date when it shall take effect.” 

The time of compliance was subsequently extended to 
November 15, 1915, on which date the railroad company 
brought this suit to enjoin the enforcement of the order. 
A preliminary injunction was prayed and, upon a hear- 
ing by three judges, was granted.- 227 Fed. 911. To re- 
view that action this appeal is prosecuted. 

The Commission made quite elaborate findings, which, 
however, we do not think it is necessary to quote in full. 
It found the production of the oil companies, and the fol- 
lowing additional facts: 

(1) That 91 per cent of the oil produced by the 
Paraffine Co. was shipped in tanks, 1% per cent in bar- 
rels loaded in cars other than tank cars, and 7% per 
cent in pipe lines, while of the shipments. made by the 
other company, 86.8 per cent moved in tank cars, 4.7 per 
cent in barrels, and 8.5 per cent in pipe. lines. 

.(2) For a long time the bulk of refined oil in the United 
States has been shipped in tank.cars, and at present 91 
per cent is so transported. The railroad has been using 
tank cars for twenty-five years. The capacity of the cars 
is-found, and they are so constructed that they may ‘be 
rapidly loaded at the refineries, and jobbers and dealers 
in refined oil throughout the country have the proper and 
necessary facilities for unloading the cars by gravity at 
their various stations. 


(3) The only other method of transporting oil is in 
parrels or similar containers, the cost of which is from 
3% to 3% cents a gallon above the cost of transportation 
in tank cars, and this makes such method of transporta- 
tion practically prohibitive, and the refusal of the rail- 
road to furnish an adequate supply of tank cars would 
tend to drive out of business refiners who are unable to. 
supply themselves with enough cars to move their own 
products; and witnesses for the railroad admitted that 
tank cars are an economic necessity for the transporta- 
tion of refined products. 

(4) In 1887 -the railroad acquired 1308 tank cars, some 
of which have since been sold to independent refiners, 
but .it owned at the time of the hearing 499 cars, of which 
482 are furnished to shippers of oil located on its lines. 

(5) At the time of the hearing the Paraffine Co. owned 
54 tank cars, and the Créw-Levick Co., 57; and it was 
testified that these companies for five or six years have 
daily made inquiry for the delivery of cars to them; and 
that formal orders for cars have been constantly on file 
in the railroad’s offices. 

(6) On November 11, 1912, shortly before the filing of 
the complaints before the Commission, complainants 
served notice upon the railroad company, requesting it 
to furnish a sufficient number of tank cars to ship re- 
spectively 450,000 gallons of oil per month from the Paraf- 
fine Company’s refinery at Titusville, and 600,000 gallons 
per month from the Glade (Crew-Levick Co.) Oil Works 
at Warren. 

To the request of complainants, the railroad “sone 
replied: 

“We beg to say that the railroad company is not pre- 
pared to increase its present tank car equipment, but is 
prepared to transport the commodities in question. when 
properly contained in barrels or other similar retainers 
at rates that are fair, reasonable and nondiscriminatory.” 

Mr. Justice McKenna, after stating the case as above, 
delivered the opinion of the court. 

The question in the case is, has the Commission the 
jurisdiction exercised by the order? It is not denied that 
the Commission has power over the general equipment 
of a carrier, but it. is denied that it has power to re- 
quire “vehicles of a special type having no reference to 
the safety of transportation,” and to this distinction the 
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argument of counsel for the railroad company is ad- 
dressed. | 

The judgment of the District Court has somewhat broad- 
er basis. The court said: “The act to regulate commerce 
does not confer upon the Interstate Commerce Commis- 
sion all power over cars and other instrumentalities of 
shipment.” And that, aside from special enactments, 
“Federal legislation regulating commerce, in so far, at 
least, as it is contained in the act of 1887, and its amend- 
ments, has thus far left carriers free to exercise their own 
judgment in the purchase, construction and equipment 
of their roads and in the selection of their rolling stock.” 
Indicating that the law conferred upon the Commission 
the power to prevent and. redress unfair practices and 
discriminations, the court further said: ‘We find nothing 
in the law which confers upon the Commission power 
to compel a carrier to acquire facilities it does not possess, 
or to acquire better facilities than those it possesses, not 
with the object of preventing discrimination and prefer- 
ences, but in order that the shipper may have larger, bet- 
ter, and perhaps more economical facilities.” 

And coming to consider the question of power conferred 
by the Interstate Commerce Act of 1887 as amended in 
1906, the court decided that the amendment “added nothing 
to the original duty of the carrier as prescribed by the 
original act and as interpreted by the Commission, and 
vested in the Commission no increase of power over cars 
as instrumentalities of shipment.” 

To this proposition the United States and the Commis- 
sion oppose the contentions that “it is the duty of every 
interstate carrier to provide and furnish upon reasonable 
request such cars as are reasonably necessary for hand- 
ling the normal traffic of which it is a common carrier,” 
and that the Commission is given jurisdiction to enforce 


- the duty. 


The power of the Commission has been given precedence. 


and dominance in the argument, the extent of the duty of 
carriers coming in secondarily though important to be 
considered. In other words, the main question presented 
is, whatever be the duty of carriers as to the equipment, 
they must have or furnish, whether the Interstate Com- 
merce Commission is the tribunal to enforce the duty. 

A comparison of the act as passed in 1887 with the 
amendment of 1906 becomes necessary and a consider- 
ation of the rulings under the former as an interprete1 
of the latter. 

The Act of 1887 (24 Stat. 379) provided that— 

“The term ‘railroad’ as used in this act shall include 
all bridges and ferries used or operated in connection 
with any railroad, and also all the road in use by any 
corporation operating a railroad, whether owned or oper- 
ated under a contract, agreement or lease; and the term 
‘transportation’ shall include all instrumentalities of ship- 
ment or carriage.” 

The word “transportation” is the crucial word, and its 
definition in the amendment of 1906 is as follows: . 

“* #* * and the term ‘transportation’ shall include 
cars and other vehicles and all instrumentalities and fa- 
cilities of shipment or carriage, irrespective of ownership 
or of any contract, express or implied, for the use thereof 
and all services in connection with the receipt, delivery, 
elevation, and transfer in transit, ventilation, refriger- 
ation or icing, storage, and handling of property; and 
it shall be the duty of every carrier, subject to the pro- 
visions of this Act to provide and furnish such transpor- 
tation upon reasonable request therefor * * *” And 
this, it is contended, must be read in connection with 
Sec. 12 as amended March 2, 1889, as follows: 

“* * * and the Commission is hereby authorized and 
required to execute and enforce the provisions of this 
act.” (25 Stat. 855, 858.) 

Section 1 of the Act of 1887 came before the Com-. 
mission for consideration, and the duty thereunder of 
carriers to furnish tank cars for the transportation of 
petroleum, in Scofield vs. Lake Shore & Michigan South- 
ern Railway Co., 2 I. C. C. 90. The opinion is too long to 
review. It is enough to say of it that it considered the 


conditions of the oil trade, the different methods of ship- 
ping oil in barrels and in tank cars, and stated that the 
latter method had become established, though very few 
of the railroads of the country owned tank cars; compared 
the cost and advantages of the methods and from this 
declared that it was obvious that where the carriers did 
not furnish tank cars one shipper could not compete in 
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all respects upon equal terms with another shipper wh: 


furnished tank cars for the transportation of his oi 


unless he also furnished tanks; and, following a forme- 


decision, declared that it was properly the: business c 


the carrier to supply the rolling stock for the freigh: 


he offers or proposes to carry, and that if the diversitie; 
of the traffic are such that this is “not always practicablx , 


and consignors aré allowed to supply it themselves, th» 
carrier must not allow his own deficiencies in this pai- 


ticular to be made the means of. putting at an unreason- 
able disadvantage those who make use in the same traffic 
of the facilities he supplies.” To prevent such disadvan- 
tages or preferences the Commission decided it had power: 
to enforce the duty of supplying cars, it decided it had 
not the ‘power. 

Section 3 of the act was asserted against the conclu- 
sion, and the Commission replied that that section ap- 
plied only to facilities between connecting lines and did 
not embrace car equipment for the origination of freight; 
and, referring to section 1, it was said: 

“The term ‘instrumentalities of shipment or carriage,’ 
as found in the first section of the statute, of course, in- 
cludes cars, but they are such cars as are provided -by 
the carrier or used by it in imterstate commerce, and 
the statute nowhere clothes the Commission with power 
to determine what kind of cars the carrier should use for 
this purpose and require the carrier to place upon its 
line for use in this business such kind and number of 
cars as the Commission may decide will constitute a 
proper and necessary equipment of car service. The duty 
of every such carrier is none the less obligatory~at com- 
mon law, and by its charter to furnish an adequate and 
proper car equipment for all the business of this character 
it undertakes and advertises in its tariffs it will do. The 
statute does not undertake to clothe the Interstate Com- 
merce Commission with the power by summary proceed- 
ing of compelling a railroad company to perform all his 
common-law duties, but leaves many of these to be en- 
forced in the courts by suits for damages and by other 
proceedings. * * #* 

“The power, if it should be held to exist at all, on the 
part of the Interstate Commerce Commission to require 
a carrier to furnish tank cars when that carrier is fur- 
nishing none whatever. in its business, would apply equally 
to sleeping cars, parlor cars, fruit cars, refrigerator cars, 
and all manner of cars as occasion might require, and 
would be limited only by the necessities of interstate 
commerce and the discretion of the Interstate Commerce 
Commission. A power so extraordinary and so vital, 
reached by construction, could not justly ‘rest upon any 
less foundation than that of direct expression or neces- 
any implication, and we: find neither .of these in the 
statute.” 


And it was declared that the law-making power had 
not itself- undertaken the responsibility or clothed the 
Commission with the responsibility of directing a carrier 
to supply itself with any particular kind of equipment or 
cars, or, in fact, any equipment or cars at all for the trans- 
portation of freight over its line. It will be observed, 
therefore, that all of the elements that entered into the 
problem of the power of the Commission and the reasons 
which seemed to impel its exercise were considered. 

There was a repetition of the elements and_ decision 
in Re Transportation, etc. of Fruit, 10 I. C. C. 360, 373 
(1904). It was there said that the Commission was of 
opinion that it was the duty of railroad companies to 
furnish refrigerator cars for the transportation of fruit: 
that at one time carriers might have declined to pro- 
vide this special kind of equipment, but that the trade 
had so grown that the carriers “might as well decline 
to provide stock cars for the transportation of live stock 
as refrigerator cars for the carriage of perishable com- 
modities.” It was, however, added, “But this duty does 
not spring from the act to regulate commerce, nor has 
this Commission any jurisdiction of that matter. It arises 
out of the common-law liability of the defendant railway 
companies as common carriers, and redress for failure 
to fulfill it must be sought in the courts.” 

Certain abuses were pointed out in that case and the 
tendency of the ownership of cars by private car lines 
to monopoly, and as a consequence, it*was urged upon 
the Commission that carriers should not be permitted 
to make exclusive contracts. with private car lines like 
those then under consideration, but should be compelled 
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to provide their own equipment. The Commission replied, 
at page 377: “The facts before us call for no expression 
of opinion on that subject, and none is attempted.” 

This, then, was the view of the Interstate Commerce 
Commission of the duty of carriers and of its power over 
them; that is, that it was the duty of carriers to pro- 
vide and furnish equipment for transportation of commodi- 
ties, and that this duty might expand with time and con- 
ditions, the special car becoming the common “ar, and 
the shipper’s right to demand it receiving the sanction of 
law. But the Commission decided it was the sanction 
of the common law, not of the statute, and that the rem- 
edy was in the courts, not in the Commission. With this 
view we start as the first element of our decision. 

But a change in the statute and remedy is asserted, 
a change, it is further asserted, consequent upon a de- 
mand for a greater administrative power and remedy. To 


sustain the assertions the reports of the Commission are 


adduced, the legislation it recommended and the comments 
of the legislators. 

It is especially to be noted that the amendment of 1906 
is in the exact langauge of the recommendation of the 
Commission, as far as concerns that part which defines 
“railroad” and “transportation.” 

The Senate Committee on _ Interstate Cumaiiasiite had in- 
stituted an extended inquiry and members of the Commis- 
sion appeared before the special committee which had 
been appointed and presented a bill which the Commis- 
sioners said embodied their recommendations and which 
the Commission subsequently made part of its 19th 
annual report. Significant explanations accompanied the 
bill. It was stated: “The form of the proposed measure, 
as will appear upon inspection, is an amendment of cer- 
tain sections of the present statute. * * * Aside from 


the main question—the grant of power to the Commission, 
after hearing, to fix the future rate—several other amend- 
ments are proposed with the view of improving the law 
as a remedial measure, and these amendments will now 
be referred to under appropriate headings, one of which 
was as follows: 


“Enlargement of Jurisdiction. 


“It will be seen that the changes proposed in the first 
section are designated (a) to somewhat increase the jur- 
isdiction of the law as to the carriers subject to its pro- 
visions and (b) to bring within the scope of the law cer- 
tain charges and practices which are not now subject 
to regulation or respecting which there is dispute as to 
the power of the Commission. The first purpose is ac- 
complished by Teaving out of the first paragraph the 
phrase ‘under a common control, management or arrange- 
ment,’ in order to reach certain classes of carriers which 
are now exempt from the obligations and requirements of 
the act. The second purpose is sought to be accomplished 
by enlarging the definition of the term ‘transportation,’ 
so as to include the charges for various services, such 
as refrigeration and the like, which are now claimed to 
be beyond our authority. The obligation to furnish and 
provide the services here referred to-is also imposed, 
which is likewise a point now in dispute. No other 
changes are proposed in the first five sections of the 
act, which are commonly spoken of as containing its prin- 
cipal or substantive provisions. In other words, the only 
amendment suggested in this regard is an enlargement 
of jurisdiction. In this connection, and 4&s illustrative 
of the matters here referred to, the subject of refriger- 
ation charges may be properly considered.” 

Then follows a consideration of refrigeration charges, 
the dispute that existed as to whether the shipper or 
the carrier should bear the expense of refrigeration, and 
the controversy over the jurisdiction of the Commission. 
It was said that “the Congress ought to make that serv- 
ice, by express provision in the law, a part of the trans- 
portation itself. We do not at this time recommend that 
carriers should be prohibited from using private cars 
or from employing the owners of such cars to perform 
the icing service if they find that course to- their advan- 
tage, but we do recommend that these charges should 
be put on the same basis as all other freight charges. 
They should be published and maintained the same as 
the transportation charge, and be subject to the same 
supervision and control.” 

Unaer the heading “Terminal Roads, Elevator Charges 
and Private Cars” the following was said: 

“It has been suggested that the Congress should pro- 
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hibit railways from employing any agency or using any 
facility in the transportation of property which is fur- 
nished by the owner of the property. We should hesi- 
tate to recommend at this time so drastic a measure as 
that. Assuming that such a law would be a constitutional 
exercise of authority, it would seriously interfere with 
property rights. which have grown up under the present 
system. Moreover, there are many instances in which 
the service can be rendered or the facility furnished 
more advantageously, both to the shipper and railway 
and without injury to the’public if provided by the ship- 
per himself.” 


After commenfing on the amendment to section 16 and 
the added section 16a, the Commission explained that— 

“It will thus be seen that the, substantial amendments 
proposed are few in number and easily understood, the 
remaining changes being merely such as are needful to 
harmonize other parts of the act with the main amend- 
ments. * * .* In brief, the proposed measure amends 
certain sections of the act to regulate commerce and is 
confined to such recommendations as are deemed neces- 
sary to effect its intended purpose, and thereby furnish 
adequate protection against excessive and discriminating 
charges.” 


It will be observed that there is not one word in the 
report that indicates that there was a necessity or de- 
sire for the power exercised in the order under review. 
Indeed, there was directly expressed an approval of private. 
cars, and the ‘opinion declared that they were a facility 
which could be furnished more advantageously, both to 
the shipper and the railroad, without injury to the pub- 


lic, if provided by the shipper himself, and the recom- 


mendation was. that they be brought under the jurisdic- 
tion of the Commission and thereby prevent oppressive 
and discriminatory practices; the principle being, to bor- 
row from another, that all services incident to trans- 
portation, whether primary (carrying the goods) or ac- 
cessorial (caring for the goods in transit whenever such 
care calls for special facilities or special equipment), 
should be subject to the same supervision and regulation. 

«But is there anything in the words of the amendment 
which exhibits on the part of Congress a larger knowledge 
of conditions than the Commission had, and that Congress 
in a broader comprehension and judgment of the condi- 
tions and their remedy, gave the Commission a greater 
jurisdiction than that which in any way occurred io it 
was necessary? 


The act as it was enacted in 1887 defined the term 
railroad and the term transportation, the latter as fol- 
lows: “And the term ‘transportation’ shall include. all 
instrumentalities of shipment or carriage.’ The deéfini- 
tion was very comprehensive, and needed not the mobili- 
zation of its denotation; but this subsequently was at- 
tempted. Words, indeed, were multiplied—was meaning 
changed? 


In 1906 the term “transportation” was defined to “in- 
clude cars and other vehicles and all instrumentalities 
and facilities of shipment or carriage. * * *” The 
words are not much less general than the words of the 
Act of 1887. There is no advance made by them or en- 
largement of meaning. There was simply a_ useless 
tautology. But granting it was not and that Congress 
deemed a special declaration of things to be necessary, 
such declaration did not alter the relation of the com- 
panies to them.’ The duty which attached to “instrumen- 
talities” of the Act of 1887 attached to the things covered 
by its comphrensive generality—to the things declared in 
the amendment of 1906, that is, to “cars,” “vehicles,” “fa- 
cilities.” And this duty under the Act of 1887,.we have 
seen, had, in the opinion of the Commission, the sanction - 
only of the common law. Under the amendment the most 
that can be said is that the duty is particularized. Its 
sanction is not enlarged. 


But other words occur which, it is contended, have such 
These words are: “And ,it shall be the duty of 
every carrier * * * to provide and furnish such trans- 
portation upon reasonable request therefor * * *” 
This however, is but the expression of a necessary im- 
plication. It was useless to declare that whatever a car- 
rier must do, he must'do “upon reasonable request.” The 
duty having been imposed, it necessarily could be de- 
manded. But the expression of the right, if it needed 
expression, adds nothing of indication to the previous 
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words of the tribunal by which the demand was to b 
enforced. : 

But it is said the duty having explicit aeclaration the 
power to enforce it was found in section 12 as amended 
March 2, 1899, as follows:. “And the Commission is here- 
by authorized and required to execute and enforce the 
provisions of this act.” (25 Stat. 855, 858.) 

But this casts us back to our general considerations to 
which we may only add that there was no question of the 
duty ot carriers, either under the Act of 1887 or under 
the Amendment of 1906. It was their duty under both 
to furnish the instrumentalities of transportation. ‘lhe 
question is whether under the latter, as under the tormer, 
jurisdiction to enforce the duty was at common law in 
the courts or under the statute and in the Commission; 
and we have seen that it was the view of the Commis- 
sion that the remedy was in the courts, and that the 
amendment of 1906 was not intended to, and did not 
change the remedy. In other words, that Congress in 
effect accepted the explanation of the Commission and 
approved its decisions. We repeat, the Amendment of 
1906 was drawn by and recommended by the Commission, 
and it may be assumed was not intended to have nor given 
larger import in the law than it had in the recommenda- 
tion. United States vs. Louis. & Nash. R. R., 236 U. 
S. 318, 333, et seq. 

There was amendment in 1910, not of section 1 in any 
particular relevant to our discussion, but of sections 13 
and 15. It was said by the committee which reported them 
for consideration that under section 15, as it then stood,- 
the authority of the Commission to enter an order was 
“confined to the subject of rates for transportation and 
reguiations or practices ‘affecting such rates,’ and the es- 
tablishment of through routes where ‘no reasonable or 
satisfactory through route exists.’” And the commit- 
tee added that as recommended to be amended sectiox 
15 “will have its scope largely increased, and the juris- 
diction of the Commission will be much enlarged;” and 
that “by the amendment the Commission is given juris- 
diction to enter orders not only regarding rates, but re- 
garding classifications, regulations or practices, whether 
they affect rates or not, and make orders requiring con, 
formity thereto,” 

“Practices” were not otherwise or precisely defined, 
either in the report, or in the amendment recommended, 
and as finally passed. Regarding only its broad gener- 
ality anything may be asserted of it; regarding its con- 
text and the conditions which existed an immediate limit- 
ation of it is indicated, made necessary, as we shall pre- 
sently show. ; 

Section 15 provides that whenever after full hearing as 
provided by section 13 the Commission should be of opin- 
ion that any individual or joint rates collected by a com- 
mon carrier or “that any individual or joint classifications, 
regulations or practices whatsoever of such carrier or 
carriers subject to the provisions” of the act are “un- 
just or unreasonable or unjustly discriminatory, or un- 
duly preferential or prejudicial, or otherwise in violation 
of any of the provisions of” the act, the Commission is 
authorized and empowered to determine and prescribe 
what shall be the just and reasonable rate or rates and 
“what individual or joint classification, regulation or prac- 
tice is just, fair and reasonable, and make an order that 
the carrier shall cease and desist from the charging of 
excessive rates and shall adopt the classification and 
conform to and observe the regulation or practice pre- 
scribed; the order to continue such time not exceeding two 
- years as shall be prescribed by the Commission. 

Applying the section, it is contended that the neglect 
to provide or certainly the refusal to furnish tank cars 
is a “practice,” and became especially so by the reply 
made by the railroad to the request to furnish them. 

Let ‘us test the contention and see where it takes us. 
The request was for a special facility, a combination of 
package and car, and the question then is whether the 
neglect to provide it or to furnish it was a “practice” 
within the meaning of section 15. The far reachirg effect 
of an affirmative answer in instantly apparent, and there 
must be hesitation to declare it from the use of so inapt 
a word as “practice.” Following a well known rule of 
construction, we must rather suppose its association was 
intended to confine it to acts or conduct having the same 
purpose as its associates. .And there were many such 
acts for which the word could provide—practices -which 
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confused the relation of shippers and carriers, burdened 
transportation, favored the large shipper and oppressed 
the small one. These have illustrations in decisions of the 
Commission. And this was purpose enough, remedied 
all that was deemed evil in privately owned cars of any 
type. Beyond that it was not necessary to go; beyond 
that there were serious impediments to going; and we 
cannot but believe ‘that if beyond that it was intended 
to go there would have been explicit declaration of the 
intent, wtth such provision as to notice and time and 
preparation as its consequences would demand—not am- 
vushed in obscurity and suddenly disclosed by construc- 
tion to turn accepted custom into delinquency, a con- 
struction that could be disputed and was disputed. 

Three commissioners out of seven dissented, they de- 
claring that if the act conferred power upon the Com- 
mission to order a carrier to enlarge its complement of 
cars it would follow that the Commission had also the 
power to order enlargement of terminal facilities, increase 
in the number of locomotives, and extension of tracks 
or branches. In fact, it was said that no facility of trans- 
portation would be exempt. The purpose of the provi- 
sion reviewed was declared to be the regulation of facili- 
ties possessed by the carrier, that there should be -no 
unjust discrimination, and the plain intent to be that the 
shipper should not be required to deal with any other 
than the carrier. And this, as far as we can glean from 
the extensive congressional literature, was the end sought. 
In other words, it was on account of the abuses of the 
private car system, not in its uses, that legislation was 
urged. 

There was some sentiment outside of the Commission 
for the abolition of the private car system, but abolition 
was not attempted. It would have been a short cut to 
the solution of the problems and could easily have been 
accomplished by requiring the railroads to furnish all of 
the equipment necessary for taking care of all kinds of 
traffic. But neither the Government nor the Commission 
contends for such an extreme, and to forestall the charge 
that the order has such tendency represents that the duty 
of the carrier to furnish special equipment is not ab- 
solute but relative to the conditions of trade and the busi- 
ness of the shipper. This weakens the principle upon 
which the duty is based. If there be a duty, it would 
seem necessarily to be universal. And such contention is 
growing. ~ 

A friend of the court appears in the form of a salt com- 
pany and presents an argument in support of the order 
of the commission, and asserts the right to a special 
equipment for the transportation of salt in bulk. 

Little more need be said. Private cars came into ex- 
istence as conveniences or necessities to particular busi- 
nesses, developing by degrees and differentiating accord- 
ing to conditions. It was said in argument that there 
are different kinds of tank cars for different oils and 
liquids, and there are cars for live stock, fruit, live poultry, 
milk, and, as we have seen, salt in bulk. What others 
there are neither the record nor the argument has given 
us information, nor the extent of their specialization. 
However, the information is not needed. The facts of the 
present case illustrate the condition of the carriers of 
the country. Describing it, the Commission says: 

“The bulk of the movement of refined oil is in tank 
cars owned by the shippers. In 1887 the Pennsylvania 
Railroad acquired 1,308 tank cars, some of which have 
subsequently been sold to independent refineries. Defend- 
ant now owns 499 tank cars, all that remain of those pur- 
chased in 1887, and 482 of which are furnished to ship- 
pers of oil located on its lines. The other, railroads east 
of the Mississippi River own, in the aggregate, only 303 
tank cars. The privately owned tank cars east of the 
Mississippi aggregate about 27,700 and the total number 
of tank cars owned in the United States was given as ap- 
proximately 40,000.” : 

This, then, was the situation of the railroad, not dis- 
similar to that of other railroads, not therefore created 
in deliberate fault but in accommodation to conditions 
useful to shippers, advantageous to the railroad, benefi- 
cial to the public, as the Commission had declared; and 
yet a change is suddenly required. The burden of the 
requirement we shall presently notice. 

Of course, if there is a duty upon a carrier to furnish 
tank or other special cars upon request its enforcement 
cannot be arrested by the burden it imposes; but here 
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again the thought obtrudes, which we have already ex- 
pressed—it may be to tiresome extent—that if Congress 
had intended such consequence with all that it implies 
of expense, directly and indirectly, it would not have left 
its intention to be evolved from obscure language, but 
would have put it in explicit declaration and with notice 
and time for accommodation to it. 

It is to be remembered that the tank car is both pack- 
age and car, must have special mechanical means of ‘load- 
ing and unloading. May these, too, be ordered? Are they 
not a “method and manner of presenting, marking, pack- 
ing and delivering property for transportation,” to use 
the language of section 1, as amended? 

It is difficult to particularize all that the ruling of the 
Commission implies of power. What of omission or com- 
mission in the carrier’s relation to the public may not 
be said to be a practice or practices in the broad sense 
attempted to be given to those words? A railroad’s powers 
are its duties, bearing, of course, obligations; and all of 
them by the asserted construction are swept under the 
jurisdiction of the Commission—so swept by a _ single 
word, not of itself apposite, and determined besides by 
its association against the contention. This was apparent 
to the dissenting commissioners and repelled their con- 
currence. Well might they have recoiled from going to 
such extreme upon doubtful implication and have been 
impelled to declare as they did declare that if such power 
was given it logically and necessarily extended to every 
facility of transportation. 

As to whether this is desirable, we express no opin- 
ion, and we only mean now to say that it was not ex- 
pressed as desirabie in the statutes which we have con- 
sidered, nor was: there a word or a line from the Inter- 
state Commerce Commission, so far as the record shows 
or intimates, of recommendation of such result. Indeed, 
there is intimation that such result would be radical and, 
as said by the railroad company “the Safety Appliance 
Acts indicate that when Congress contemplates the im- 
position of obligations with respect to the equipment of 
carriers, it covers the subject by careful, specific rules.” 
And we may further say with the company that “it is 
pertinent to inquire why committees of Congress should 
consider, as they continue to do from time to time, the 
wisdom of devolving on carriers the duty to furnish steel 
coaches for passenger traffic, if already the provisions of 
the Act to Regulate Commerce are broad enough to cover 
matters of this kind.” And there is strength in the ob- 
servation of the railroad company that if the argument 
based upon the word “practice” or “practices” were sound 
“it could be contended with equal reason that every de- 
tail of railroad operation is a practice within the mean- 
ing of the Act, why should the Commission ask that it 
be empowered to require the use of the block signal sys- 
tem? (Report of 1913, page 82). Why should the Com- 
mission make this request if, because of its jurisdiction 
with respect to practices, it is already endowed with power 
to regulate the details of operation of carriers?” 

The United States. and the Commission insist that they 
have authority of cases for their two fundamental proposi- 
tions, to-wit: (1) That it is the duty of the railroad to 
furnish equipment for the transportation of products; and 
(2) that the Commission has the jurisdiction to enforce 
that duty. 


The authorities upon the first proposition we are not 
concerned to review. The duty, as far as this question is 
concerned, may be admitted—certainly admitted in its 
general sense. But we need not pause to distinguish its 
application in the cases to special equipment as dis- 
tinguished from common equipment, or how much the 
decisions were based upon the belief of the shipper, justi- 
fied or encouraged by the railroads, that the equipment 
required would be furnished. 

With the second proposition we are concerned, and a 
consideration of the cases becomes necessary as they are 
cases in this court, and are cited to sustain the power of 
‘he Commission. They are as follows: Chicago, Rock 
sland & Pacific Ry. Co vs. Hardwick Elevator Co., 226 

S. 426; Ellis vs. Interstate Commerce Commission, 
237 U. S. 484; Yazoo, &c. R. R. Co. vs. Greenwood Grocery 

1o., 227 U. S. 1; St. Louis, &c. Ry. Co. vs. Harris, 234 

ps S. 412; Menasha Paper Co. vs. Chicago & N. W. Ry. 
241 U. 8S. 55. 

“The Hardwick Elevator case passed upon a law of 

Minnesota, known as the Minnesota Reciprocal Demur- 
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rage Law, which made it the duty of a railroad company 
on demand from a shipper to furnish cars for transpor- 
tation at terminal points within 48 hours and at inter- 
mediate points within 72 hours after such demand, Sun- 
days and legal holidays excepted. A penalty was imposed 
for each day’s delay. This court held that by section 1 of 
the Hepburn Act Congress had legislated concerning the 
delivery of cars in interstate commerce by carriers sub- 
ject to the act. This was based upon the definitions of 
section 1 and the provisions of sections 8 and 9. The 
questions in the case were not those in the present case. 
The kinds of equipment were not involved nor the ques- 
tions dependent upon them. The only question was as 
to whether Congress had entered the field of regulation. 

In Yazoo, &c. R. R. Co. vs. Greenwood Grocery Co., there 
was also involved’ a statute which penalized delays in .- 
delivering cars. It was held to be within the decision 
of the Hardwick Elevator case, as it undoubtedly was. 

In the Harris case, the Carmack Amendment was de- 
cided as not excluding a State statute allowing an attor- 
ney’s fee in certain actions based on claims for small 
amounts against railway companies. It has no relevancy 
to the present case. 

The Ellis case grew out of a right asserted by the In- 
terstate Commerce Commission to inquire whether Ar- 
mour & Co., shipping packing house products in com- 
merce among the states, was controlling the Armour Car 
Lines and using them as a. device to obtain concessions 
from the published rates for transportation. A series of 
questions were put to a witness in regard thereto, which 
he refused to answer, and proceedings to compel his testi- 
mony were instituted. A question of the power of the 
Commission was presented, and that was made to de- 
pend upon whether the Armour Car Lines was a com- 
mon carrier subject to the Interstate Commerce Act. It 
was replied that the Car Lines Co. had no control over 
thé motive power and movement of the cars, and was 
not a common carrier subject to the act. And this was 
said: “It is true that the definition of transportation in 
section 1 of the act includes such instrumentalities as 
the Armour Car Lines lets to the railroads. But the defi- 
nition is a preliminary to a requirement that the carriers 
shall furnish them upon reasonable request, not that the 
owners and builders shall’ be regarded as carriers, con- 
trary to the truth.” The language was perfectly opposite 
to the question under consideration, the relation of the 
Armour Car Lines to the Armour Co. and to the railroad. 
The cars the latter obtained from the Car Lines Co. con- 
stituted the equipment of the railroad company and were, 
of course, subject to the provisions of the Interstate Com- 
merce Act. 


The question with which the present case is concerned 
was not presented to the court, nor intended to be de- 
cided. The testimony sought by the Commission was 
to expose and prevent what were supposed to be discrimi- 
natory practices, and the right to require the testimony 
depended, it was the effect of the decision, upon the re- 
lation of the Armour Company to the Armour. Car Lines 
through the railroad, and whether what was paid to the 
Armour Car Lines was in effect paid to the Armour Com- 
pany and made a means of discrimination. This view was 
rejected, and it was said, “It does not matter to the re- 
sponsibility of the roads whether they own or simply con- 
trol the facilities, or whether they pay a greater or a 
less price to their lessor” —the lessor of that case being 
the Armour Car Lines; and, as it was not shown that it 
was merely the tool of the Armour Co., it had immunity 
from the investigation. The case, therefore, is not au- 
thority for the proposition which it is urged to support. 

Menasha Paper Co. vs. Chicago & N. W. Ry. Co., needs 
no comment. It quotes but attempts no explanation of the 
words of the statute that is relevant to our present in- 
quiry. Indeed, in all of the cases the points of inauiry 
and decision were different from the case at bar. They 
declared or enforced or recognized the general duty of 
carriers under the particular facts and the law to which 
the carriers were subject. 

It is next contended by the United States that the rail- 
road has held itself out specifically to carry oil in tank 
cars, and the fact, it is said. has been found by the Com- 
mission and is not reviewable, citing United States vs. 
Louisville & Nashville R. R. Co., 225 U. S. 314, 320. We 
are unable to assent. 

The railroad company in its: answer to the petition be- 
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fore the Interstate Commetce Commission alleged that 
Rule 29 of the official classification No. 39, providing rates 
for articles in tank cars stated that the Garriers whose 
tariffs were covered by such classifi¢ation did not assume 
any obligation to furnish tank ¢ars. There is a conces- 
sion in the brief of the Interstate Commerce Commission 
that such was the published tariff, though contesting its 
efficacy to divest the company of its duty as a carrier. 
This might be if there was a duty; but the United States 
seeks to establish the duty from the offer of the com- 
pany, ahd must take the offer as made and cannot, nor 
cath the Commission, ignore its explicit qualification that 
the company assumed no obligation to furnish tank cars. 
The finding of the Commission, therefore, was one of law 
and not of fact, and is reviewable. 

The railroad company, besides the contentions of want 
of power in the Commission to make the order under re- 
view, object to it (1) in that it is defective because it 
requires the company to supply cars for movement over 
the lines of other carriers; and (2) that it is not adminis- 
trative in character, but is uncertain, indefinite and un- 
lawful. 

In support of the first contention the railroad company 
points out that the company owns more tank cars than 
all of the other carriers east of the Mississippi- River, 
amounting at the time of the hearing to 499 cars. The 
total ownership of other cars east of the Mississippi 
River amounted to 303, and the privately owned tank 
cars to 27,700. It therefore appears, it is said, that the 
railroad ownership is less than 3 per cent of the total 
ownership, and that of this 3 per cent the company is 
furnishing more than half. The company, ‘therefore, as- 
serts that if it be compelled to furnish all of the tank 
cars required for the transportation of oil on its line ir- 
respective of their destination, it is obvious that a bur- 
den out of all proportions is placed upon it. It further 
complains that although the New York Central Railroad 
serves the oil cOmpanies equally with it, no order is made 
agairist that company but, on the contrary, the entire 
burden is devolved upon it. 

In support of the second contention the company as- 
serts that the order of the Commission is not adminis- 
trative is indicated by decisions of this court in actions 
for failure to furnish cars. The cases are: Louisville & 
Nashville R. R. Co. vs. Cook Brewing Co., 223 U. S. 70 
(1912); Eastern Ry. Co. vs. Littlefield, 237 U. S. 140 
(1915); Penna. R. R. Co. vs. Puritan Coal Mining Co., 
237 U. S. 121 (1915); INinois Central R. R. Co. vs. Mul- 
berry Hill Coal Co., 238 U.°S. 275 (1915). 

Again, it is charged that the order expressed but a 
legislative principle, has the generality of such principle 
without any criterion of application. The order requires 
the company to “provide * * * -upon reasonable re- 
quest and reasonable notice, at complainants’ respective 
refineries, tank cars in sufficient number to transport com- 
plainants’ normal shipments in interstate commerce.” 
What is a reasonable request or reasonable notice, and 
what are normal shipments? The order affords no answer 
and if the railroad company ventures, however honestly, 
any resistance to a request or notice not deemed reason- 
able, or to shipments not deemed normal, it must exer- 
cise this right at the risk of a penalty of $5,000 a day 
against all of its responsible officers and agents. These 
considerations are very serious (Harvester Co. vs. Ken- 
tucky, 234 U. S. 216; Collins vs. Kentucky, 234 U. S. 634), 


but the view we have taken of the power of the Com- © 


mission to make the order, however definite and cir- 
cumscribed it might have been made, renders it unneces- 
sary to pass upon the contentions. 

Decree affirmed. 


INDIANA HEADLIGHT LAW 


No. 81.—October Term, 1916. 





Vandalia Railroad Company, Plain- 
tiff in Error, vs. the Public Serv- JIn error to the Su- 
ice Commission of Indiana, as the preme Court of the 
successor of the Railroad Com- State of Indiana. 
mission of Indiana. 


[December 11, 1916.] 


Mr. Justice Pitney delivered the opinion of the court. 
The Railroad Commisston of Indiana was created and 
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broad powers were conferred upon it by an act approved 
Feb. 28, 1905, and an amendatory act approved March 9, 
1907 (Acts 1905, p. 83; Acts 1907, p. 454; Burns’ Ann. Ind. 
Stats, 1908, secs. 5531 et seq.). ._By a later act (Acts 1909, 
p. 323), the commission was.-specifically authorized and di- 
rected to investigate the condition and efficiency of head- 
lights then in use on locomotive engines on the railroads 
in the state, determine the most practicable and efficient 
headlight for all purposes, and make and enforce against 
the railroad companies the necessary orders for the in- 
stallation of such headlights. Pursuant to this authority 
it conducted an investigation, upon notice to plaintiff in 
errér and all other steam railroad companies operating 
in the state, the result of which was an order, made Jan. 
6, 1910, reciting the investigation; declaring that the oil 
headlights commonly in use were inadequate for the pro- 


tection of persons and property, and ordering that all 


engines used ‘in the transportation of trains over any 
line of railroad in the state should be equipped “with 
headlights of not less than 1,500 candlepower.” About 
one month thereafter plaintiff in error brought an action 
in a state court of cOmpetent jurisdiction seeking to eii- 
join enforcement of the order upon the ground that the 
act of 1909 and the order made purstiant to it were re- 
pugnant to the “commerce clause” of the constitution of 
the United States and the statutes enacted thereunder, 
and to the “due process clatise” of the fourteenth amend- 
ment. Among other grotinds of attack it was averred 
that the order was so vagiie, indefinite and uncertain in 
its description of the headlight required as to be meaning- 
less and void, because it failed to specify at what distance 
from the sourte of light the illuminating power was to 
be measured, and whether it was to be determined by 
averaging the intensity of the light at a given distance 
from its source, and, if so, at what distance; that the 
order did not specify the character of the reflector, nor 
whether the required candlepower might be developed by 
reflectors or lenses, or whether the light must be of 1,500 
candlpower independent of such lenses or reflectors, it 
being averred that each of these elements was an essen- 
tial factor in the ascertainment and measurement of the 
illuminating capacity of headlights, and that there was 
no known standard by which such capacity might be 
measured and expressed in terms of candlepower in the 
absence of those factors. From an amended complaint, 
and from the commission’s answer thereto, it was made 
to appear that after the making of the order Mr. Hough- 
ton, chairman of a cOmmittee appointed to represent the 
plaintiff and the other railroad companies named in the 
order with respect to presenting a petition to the com- 
mission for a modification of its provisions, made written 
application to the commission for a suspension of the 
order and a further hearing upon the subject; that the 
commission replied that under the statute and the prac- 
tice of the commission it had authority to alter, change 
or modify any final order made by it, and that the com- 
mission would not suspend the order in question, but 
would treat Mr. Houghton’s communication as an appli- 
cation for its modification, and specifying a time for the 
hearing of that application; that on the date specified 
the carriers appeared by Mr. Houghton, chairman of the 
committee, and by counsel, and withdrew the application 
for modification, whereupon it was dismissed. Plaintiff 
demurred to the answer, the demurrer was overruled, and, 
plaintiff refusing to plead further, final judgment was 
rendered against it, and, on appeal, this was affirmed by 
the Supreme Court of Indiana, that court holding that 
plaintiff’s complaint did not show ground for the relief 
sought. 182 Ind. 382. The case comes here upon the 
federal questions, under section 237 Jud. Code. 

So far as the attack upon the act of 1909 and the order 
made pursuant to it is based upon interference with in- 
terstate commerce, it very properly is conceded that, but 
for a recent act of Congress, the case would be controlled 
by Atlantic Coast Line vs. Georgia, 234 U. S. 280, 290. 
where it was held that in the absence of federal legisla 
tion the states are at liberty, in the exercise of their 
police power, to establish regulations for securing safety 
in the physical operation of railroad trains within their 
territory, even though such trains are used in interstat« 
commerce, and that (p. 293) the safety appliance acts 
of Congress, since they provided no regulations for loco 
motive headlights, showed no intent to supersede the 
exercise of state power with respect to this subject. 
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But it is insisted that this decisioi is no longer ¢or- 


trolling, because Congress has since then “exertised its 
power as to equipment over the entire locomotive aiid 
tender. and all parts and appurtenances thereof.” The 
reference is to the act of March 4, 1915 (ch. 169; 38 Stat. 
1192), amendatory of the act of Feb. 17, 1911, requiring 
common carriers engaged in interstate commerce to equip 
their locomotives with safe and suitable boilers and ap- 
purtenances thereto (ch. 103; 36 Stat. 913). The latter 
act was among those referred to in the Georgia case, and 
held not to oust the authority of the state because it 
did not appear either that Congress had acted, or that 
the Interstate Commerce Commission, under the author- 
ity of Congress, had established any regulations concern- 
ing headlights. The amendment of 1915 extends the pro- 
visions respecting inspection, etc., to the entire locomo- 
tive and all its appurtenances. Whether those provisions 
authorize the Interstate Commerce Commission to pre- 
scribe afl particular type of headlight, or other appli- 
ance, is a question upon’ which we need not now pass, 
for the reason that the decision of the Supreme Court 
of Indiana, refusing an injunction to restrain the enforce- 
meiit of the state cOmmission’s order, was rendered and 
judgment thereon entered before the passage by Congress 
6f the:act referred to. Obviously, we cannot say that by 
that decision and judgment any right of plaintiff in error 
iinder 4 law of the United States was infringed, within 
the meaning of section 237, Jud. Code, when the law 
creating the supposed right was not enacted until after 
the judgment. If, however, by virtue of the provisions 
of the act of 1915, or of any action heretofore or here- 
after taken by the Interstate Commerce Commisison un- 
der it, plaintiff in error is entitled to an injunction against 
the further enforcement of the order of the state com- 
mission, that right may be asserted in another action and 
will tot be prejudiced by our present decision. - 

With respect to the question of due process of law, it 
is unnecessary to determine whether the fourteenth 
amendment requires that state action, legislative in its 
nature, of the character of the order of the railroad com- 
mission, shall be preceded by notice and an opportunity 
for a hearing. In the case before us, the Supreme Court 
of Indiana construed the act of 1909 as supplemental to 
the act of 1905, which, as amended in 1907 (Acts 1907, 
p. 469, section 6; Burns’ Ann. Ind. Stats. 1908, section 
5536), gave to any carrier or other party dissatisfied with 
any order made by the cemmission a right to resort to 
the courts in an action to suspend it or set it aside. 
Since the order in question was made after notice and 
a full hearing, and plaintiff in error had and exercised 
the right to a judicial review by action at law, we con- 
cur in the view of the state court that there has been 
in this respect no deprivation of property without due 
process of law. 

The only other point requiring mention is the insistence 
that the order is so indefinite and uncertain in its terms 
as not to furnish an intelligible measure of the duty of 
plaintiff in error, and is therefore a denial of due process 
of law. Upon this point the state court held, following 
its previous decision in Chicago, etc., R. Co. vs. Rail- 
road Com., 175 Ind. 630, 638, that the railroad commis- 
sion itself, by virtue of the act, had power to grant relief 
through a rehearing, and that without first resorting to 
that method of procedure plaintiff in error was not en- 


titled to have the order set aside by the courts. The gen-. 


eral rule is that one aggrieved by the rulings of such an 
administrative tribunal may not complain that the con- 
stitution of the United States has been violated if he has 
not availed himself of .the remedies prescribed by, the 
state law for a rectification of such rulings. Bradley vs. 
City of Richmond, 227 U. S. 477, 485. And since the 


_Tecord shows that plaintiff in error and its associates 


were accorded a rehearing upon the very question of mod- 
ification, but abandoned it, nothing more need be said 
upon that point. Judgment affirmed. 

Mr. Justice Clarke took no part in the consideration 
or decision of this case. 


PACIFIC CAR DEMURRAGE. 

The October report of the Pacific Car Demurrage Bu- 
reau shows 5,203 cars held overtime, or a percentage of 
0° 29, as against 4,942 cars,.or a percentage of 02.27, for 
October, 1915. 
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A MATTER OF REPARATION 
THE TRAFFIC SERVICE NEWS BUREAU, 
Colorado Building, Washington, D. C. 
A proceeding in court which will bring into issue the 
powers of the Commission in.awarding or refusing to 
award reparation in cases in which it has found a rate 
or rates to be unreasonable, and also as to whether a 
claim is kept within the statute of limitations by the 
general averments in the complaint, no matter if the 
details are not filed within two years, is in prospect as 
a phase of the old Arlington Heights Fruit Exchange pre- 
cooling case, which in itself was a phase of a complaint 
that the rate on lemons was unreasonable and the charge 
for standard refrigeration on citrus fruits was robbery, 
or something to that effect. The litigation seems assured, 
no matter how the Commission decides the matter. If 
the railroads lose they are expected to go to court on a 


‘challenge of the jurisdiction of the Commission to make 


an award of reparation on claims, the details of which 
were not filed until more than two years after the ship- 
ments had moved. If the Commission denies reparation 
the citrus fruit people appear to be of a temper indicating 
a willingness to apply to the Supreme Court of the Dis- 
trict of Columbia for a writ of certiorari to review the 
action of the Commission. That court, while supposed 
to be merely a district court of the United States, has 
powers not residing in other U. S. district courts, which 
is why application for a writ of certiorari would not be 
as ridiculous as might be thought at first. 

The matter was argued to the Commission on the after- 
noon of December 18 by T. J. Norton, for the railroads, 
and W. E. Lamb, for the California fruit interests. That 
was the fourth or fifth time they have been before the 
Commission—on a stipulation as to the rate part of the 
case, Mr.-Norton claimed, and on a stipulation that covers 
not only the rate, but also the reparation phase of the 
subject, Mr. Lamb claimed. The former declined to be 
bound by the stipulation in the case in so far as the . 
reparation feature of the matter is concerned. 

The lawyers parted company on the fundamental prop- 
osition, the right or duty of the Commission to grant 
reparation when it has found a rate to be in contraven- 
tion of the first section. Lamb took the position that when 
there is a finding of unreasonableness in a rate the Com- 
mission cannot avoid awarding reparation, especially where, 
as in this case, it was not a case of an old, widespread ad- 
justment of rates being wiped out and superseded by a new 
adjustment as to the features of which the carriers could 
not have dreamed. 


Mr. Norton took the cian that there can never be 
reparation under the first section. He contended that in 
the cases in which the British courts have made repara- 
tion the facts would warrant findings under the second 
or third sections of. the Act to regulate commerce. 

The first section, he said, is a mere statement of the 
old common law that rates must be just and reasonable. 
In the English cases, he said, the question for the jury 
to pass on was as to whether the rate A had paid was 
the usual; customary rate paid by his neighbors. An 
unreasonable rate, as he ‘viewed the matter, in English 
jurisprudence, means one that-~is higher than other ship- 
pers paid. Under the American law that would be known 
as an unjustly discriminatory or unduly prejudicial rate. 

Mr. Lamb, by way of answer to the contention that the 
stipulation does not bind as to reparation, said there is 
not a fact pertaining to reparation that is not in the 
record and covered by the stipulation, his contention be- 
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ing that the complainants have done:all the law requires 
in the primary proceeding and are entitled to an award 
of reparation. He reviewed the Abilene Cotton Oil, the 
Pitcairn and Mitchell cases and termed them steps to 
the present state of the law, which is that a shipper 
must first get the judgiifent of the Commission. He said 
the statutes and the cases have not abridged the right of 
reparation, but the procedure for applying the remedy 
has been changed so that unless an aggrieved shipper 
first goes to the Commission he cannot obtain reparation 
for an unreasonable rate. 

In a previous argument the question was asked as to 
what the English courts had done in applying the common 
law prior to the passage of the Railway and Canal act of 
1845, the model for the Act to regulate commerce. At 
the same time the declaration was made that the com- 
mon law had never known such a theory as is now 
propounded—that the shipper has the right to recover the 
difference between what he paid and what the Commission 
held to be a reasonable rate for the future, with its 
corollary that the Commission must have come to the 
conclusion that rates were unreasonable as of a date 
some time prior to the date of its opinion, and therefore 
deprived the complainant of a legal right—namely, te 
have his goods hauled at a reasonable rate. By way 
of answer to the contention, Mr. Lamb read from Beale‘s 
Cases on Carriers, 1909, Ashmole vs. Wainwright, Queen’s 
Bench, 2 Q. B. 837, in which Lord Denman, chief justice, 
said: 


As is very commenly the case, each party has taken pains to 
put himself in the wrong. After carriage of the goods without 
express bargain, the owner, the plaintiff, says that the carriers, 
the defendants, were to carry them for nothing; and he de- 
mands the goods; the defendants claim what must now be 
taken to be a very exorbitant charge, and refuse to deliver the 
goods except on payment of 5 pounds 5 shillings; the plaintiff 
says, I will pay it under protest that I do not owe you so much. 
The jury find that the proper sum is 1 pound 10 shillings 6 
pence. To,the extent of the difference the defendants have 
received the plaintiff’s money; is there anything in the circum-. 
stances to deprive him of his remedy as for money received by 
them to his use? It is said that he ought to have tendered 
the proper charges: the answer is, that they ought to have 
told him the proper charges. I can see no other circumstance 
to deprive the plaintiff of his action in this form: the cases 
relied on for the defendants are all distinguishable: the utmost 
extent to which they go is that the action does not lie where 
there is another adequate remedy: and, as to equity. when the 
defendants had received such notice as thev did, both from the 
attorney and from the language of the particulars, it was their 
duty to pay back the sums which they had no right to retain. 


Mr. Norton said his clients intended standing for fur- 
ther proceedings in this case on the strict letter of the 
law and the rules of practice of the Commission, because, 
he said, the citrus fruit people are not poor; they have 
spent a “large wad of money” to hire lawyers who know 
or should know the law. He asked for a precise ruling 
on objections he made to the state of the record, his 
broad claim being that the original complaint was against 
the rate on lemons and that its defects could not be cured 
by the supplemental petitions, the latter being the pro- 
duction of Lamb and his partners. He said the attack 
on the charge of $30 for the ice carried in a car of pre- 
cooled fruit was intended as retaliation for the effort of 
the carriers to restore the rate on lemons, which, he 
said, had been reduced until such time as Congress should 
restore the protective duty on lemons, which it did in 
1909. Then the railroads, he said, tried to restore a part, 
but not the whole, of the lemon rate. He averred that 
there was a perfect understanding between the carriers 
and the citrus fruit people on that point, and he quoted 
from the original prayer to show that the fruit people 
were undertaking to avoid the appearance of breaking 
an agreement by not demanding a certain rate, but merely 
asking the Commission to find what would be the rea- 
sonable rate, considering all the circumstances. 
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“If you make reparation to these complainants you »re. 
vent the very uniformity the law intended,” said Mr. 
Norton, “because not all the shippers are represented by 
this association, even assuming that a claim in behalf 
of shippers is good when made in the name of an a;go. 
ciation without giving the names of the claimants. 


“I believe if this Commission had it to do over azain 
it would not make a rate of $7.50 for a pre-cooled sip. 
ment. On the facts, as set out, we are entitled to $57.50 
for carrying the ice alone. The $7.50 charge was allowed 
because the ice put in damaged the bunkers $5 worth, 
Nobody seems to know how we got the $2.50 additional, 
Even if you tried you could not project the present into 
the past. The charge of $7.50 is on a seven-tier load, 
You forbade a charge of $30 on a six-tier load.” 

“All but 128 cars out of over 2,000 were loaded seven 
tiers high,” interjected Mr. Lamb, “and the cars that were 
not loaded to seven tiers could not be loaded that heavily, 
There never has been a minute when the Santa Fe did 
not know exactly every shipper, every car, and every 
other fact enabling it to return the money charged in 
excess of the $7.50 rate.” 

“Assuming that there was no change in conditions in 
four years,” said Commissioner Daniels, “can we say the 
charge was not unreasonable for the two years preceding 
our report and order?” 

Mr. Norton said that, of course, if there were no change 
in four years, the Commission could say the rate was 
unreasonable for the two years prior to the finding, but 
the contention he was making was that there had been 
a change, namely, a $30 charge for a six-tier load and 
a $7.50 charge for a seven-tier load. All the time the 
six-tier minimum load rule was in effect, he said, the 
shippers had a right to demand more cars, ‘more engines 
and more trains than they had after the order was passed. 
He quoted figures to show that the heavy loading came 
into effect only after the complaint was filed and the 
allegation made that the heavier load could be offered. 
He made the point that it was not customary to load 
seven tiers. He also made the point that while the rate 
complained of went into effect in July, no complaint was 
filed until November. 


- “Yes, because shipments are not usually made in those 
months,” said Mr. Lamb. 


Mr. Norton said the Commission takes the place of the 
jury in making findings of fact. Commenting on the Lord 
Denman language, he said the facts are that the plaintiff 
had been charged more than his neighbors and the find- 
ing of unreasonableness was nothing more than that he 
had suffered undue prejudice and disadvantage because 
he had been asked to pay more than his neighbors. Com- 
missioner Hall asked if many of the cases were not based 
on the fact that the carrier had charged more than the 
rates fixed by Parliament, after the legislative branch 
had incorporated existing rates into statute. Mr. Norton 
said that was the only kind of cases he had been able to 
find. 


COMMISSION ORDERS. 


Complainant, the E. I. Du Pont de Nemours Powder Co., 
has been allowed to amend complaint filed with the Com- 
mission against the H. & B. V. et al., under Docket No. 
9277. ee hd | 

Complaint of the West Virginia Pulp & Fiber Co. against 
the B. & M., under Docket No. 7896, has been dismis<ed, 
defendant having filed rates satisfactory to complainan‘. 
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Bill of Lading Governs. 
Massachusetts.—Question: “On November 22, 1915, we 
shipped a barrel of fresh poultry to. Vergennes, Vt., from 
Boston. This was not offered for delivery until late on 
November 24, according to the railroad’s record. Con- 
signee, however, reports that shipment did not arrive until 
the 25th and that delivery could not be made until the 
following day, the 26th. In view of the late arrival, con- 
signee refused shipment, but the agent of the railroad 
made a trade with the consignee to accept the goods at 
half price, claiming that he was within his rights in so 
doing. Our shipping tags, one of which was on this ship- 
ment, requests that in case shipment is refused or for 
any reason consignee cannot be located, wire us at our 
expense. Agent in this instance did not comply with this 
request. We presented claim on the fact that there was 
a slight delay; in addition to this, the fact that the agent 
did not comply with our instructions as shown by the ship- 
ping tag. on this shipment. The railroad advise that 
these instructions do not place any liability with their 
company. Is it not true that a railroad or its employes 
are liable to a certain extent to follow instructions on 
shipments of goods? The express companies recognize 
these instructions on our shipping tags and always com- 
ply with our request. This being true, why shouldn’t the 
railroads be equally as liable? In addition to this, if the 
same wording that was on these tags were incorporated 
or stamped across the bill of lading, would they be obliged 
to observe these instructions and would the railroad, in 
your opinion, accept a shipment with these words printed 
across it? - 
“Regarding delay in this matter, it is possible that it 
was not unreasonable, but we feel that they are liable 
to a certain extent owing to the fact that their agent 
did not handle the shipment as per our instructions.” 
Answer: For any unreasonable delay in the delivery 
of the shipment, the carrier is liable and you can recover 
by reason thereof such damages as you can prove to have 
suffered under younr contract of carriage with the carrier. 
But it is questionable whether the failure of the carrier’s 
agent to notify you, in accordance with the printed nota- 
tion on your shipping tag, one of which was attached to 
the shipment, if the consignee refused to accept shipment, 
can be included as an element of damage. The present 
uniform bill of lading does not require a carrier to notify 
the consignor of the consignee’s failure or refusal to 
accept a shipment, and there is no federal law requiring 
the same. Some state laws require such notice, but these 
are now in conflict with section 5 of the uniform bill of 
lading, and under the holdings of the United States Su- 
Preme Court relative to the force and effect of such bills 
of lading, it is doubtful if such state laws can control 
an irterstate shipment. It is true that the shippers have 
Propesed an amendment to this section of the uniform 
bill of lading, in the hearings now going on before the 
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Interstate Commerce Commission, requiring the carriers, 
under certain conditions, to send notice of refusal or non- 
claim to the consignor; but until the Commission indorses 
the same, or the carriers publish it in their tariffs, it has 
no force as a federal regulation. It is also true that 
express companies usually notify the consignor of refused 
or non-claimed packages, but that is by reason of their 
published rules, regarding the return of undelivered pack- 
ages, and approved by the Commission in Re Express 
Rates, Practices, etc., 24 I. C. C., 381 (see Traffic World, 
July 20, 1912, page 122). 

Neither would the same notice written or stamped by 
you on the face of the uniform bill of lading have any 
binding effect upon the carrier. It is doubtful if any car- 
rier would accept a shipment for transportation under a 
bill of lading containing such a notice; but even if it 
did it would not impose any legal obligation upon the 
carrier to observe the same, unless the carrier inserted 
a like notice in every bill of lading issued by it, and pub- 
lished same in its tariffs. The United States Supreme 
Court holds that the plain purpose of the statute is “to 
shut the doors to all contrivances in violation of its pro- 
visions against preferences and discriminations.” That 
“the partied could not waive the terms of the contract 
under which the shipment was made pursuant to the 
federal act; nor could the carrier by its conduct give the 


‘shipper the right to hold the carrier to a different re- 


sponsibility from that fixed by the agreement made under 
the published tariffs and regulations. <A different view 
would antagonize the plain policy of the act and open the 
door to the very abuses at which the act was aimed.” 
See Southern Railway Co. vs. W. EB. Prescott, published 
on page 841 of the April 22, 1916, issue of The Traffic 
World, and the Ga., Fla. & Ala. Ry. Co. vs. Blish Milling 
Co., published on page 1054 of the May 20,-1916, issue. 
a7 * s 
Bill of Lading Recital as to Quantity. 


Minnesota.—Question: “Will you kindly advise what 
the liability of the carrier is on carload shipments loaded 
by shipper and unloaded by consignees on their own 
tracks? .We made a carload shipment of bags to one of 
our customers and, on shipment being unloaded, he claims 
a shortage of two bales. Our records show that the cor- 
rect number of bales were loaded, and we hold railroad 
receipt for this number of bales.” 

Answer: Under the present uniform bill of lading re 
citals therein of the quantity or weight of the article 
received for transportation are not, as between the con- 
signor, carrier and consignee, conclusive, and the carrier 
is not estopped from showing that the amount or quantity 
stated was never, in fact, delivered to it for transporta- 
tion. Also, to protect itself against claims by transferees 
of the bill in good faith relying on the representations 
therein with reference to the quantity, the carriers fre- 
quently insert in the bill a “shipper’s load and count” 
clause. See the Interstate Commerce Commission views 
on this subject in‘-Re the Suspension of Western Classifi- 
cation No. 51, 25 I. C. C., 491 (see Traffic World, Jan. “4, 
1913, page 5). As a consequence, the law requires that 
the claimant must give some proof of’ the allegation of 
loss and, if it be out of his power to show positively the 
loss of the goods, he must at least prove such circum- 
stances as would create the inference against the carrier 
that they had been lost; as, for instance, proof by the 
consignor that a certain quantity was loaded by him and 
accepted by the carrier, and proof by the consignee that 
a lesser quantity was delivered to him, thus raising a 
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presumption that part of the shipment was lost in transit 
through the negligence or fault of the carrier. 


Section. 21 of the Pomerene act, effective Jan. 1, 1917, 
partly changes the present law regarding the carrier’s 
responsibility for recitals in the bill of lading as to the 
quantity or weight of a shipment received for transporta- 


tion. 
+. + a 


Demurrage Charges on Embargoed Shipments. 


Ohio.—Question: “1. Line ‘A’ has placed an embargo 
against all connections for deliveries on their line. Kindly 
advise if car service can be assessed under the circum- 
stances. The embargo is placed on account of the con- 
gestion in their yards; not through any fault of the pri- 
vate. track owners. Under the circumstances, our con- 
tention is that no car service can be assessed legally. 

“2. Also advise if the transportation company can issue 


an embargo refusing to accept cars for private - track | 


owners, where private track owners have ample room’ to 
receive and accept freight. 

“3. Another matter which we wish to be advised on 
is shipment in a car which is not a carload, and on which 
a less-than-carload rate has been assessed. Can car serv- 
ice be assessed? We had an occasion where a car was 
put in our yard containing 3,000 pounds, and on which a 
less-than-carload rate was assessed, and one day debit 
on this car was charged against us. Kindly advise if 
the Interstate Commerce Commission has ever ruled on 
matters of this nature.” 

Answer: 1. The purpose of the demurrage code is to 
secure the release of equipment and tracks used beyond 
a reasonable time by the shipper or consignee, and to 
provide a charge as a compensation to the carrier and 
in part a penalty for unnecessarily detaining cars. But 
it would be unreasonable to charge a shipper with a 
delay for which he is not responsible, as would be the 
case of an embargo issued by a carrier against freight 
for delivery over its lines, and which attempts to charge 
demurrage on cars held on private tracks by reason of 
such embargo. If the consignee has unldaded the car 
within the free time, and holds the same on his track 
subject to the orders of the carrier, he has done all that 
lies in his power, and cannot be held liable for demurrage 
caused by the refusal or neglect of the carrier to perform 
_ the service which its tariffs bind it to perform. As was 
said by the Commission in the case of Crescent Coal & 
Mining Co. vs. B. & O. R. R. Co. et al., 20 I. C. C., 559 
(see Traffic World, April 22, 1911, page 707), “if the car- 
rier’s tariffs provide something that it is impossible for 


‘it to perform, certainly its recourse is not in the assess-~ 


ment of additional charges against the shippers or con- 
signees growing out of causes in the creation of which 
neither shipper nor consignee has any part and over 
which neither of them has any control.” 

2. A carrier may issue an embargo under which it 
could refuse to accept cars for private track deliveries, 
when ample room exists for receiving freight on such 
tracks, if forced by extraordinary contingencies or unusual 
rush of business, and enforced without discrimination. 
An embargo is a notice issued by a carrier refusing to 
receive and carry certain kinds of freight on its line, or 
between certain points, and may be for a limited and 
definite period, or for an unlimited or indefinite period. 
It is a result of a congestion of business that makes it 
impossible for a road to carry all the freight that is 
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offered it. For a further review of this subject, see cur 
answer to “Maine,” published on page 752 of the Arvil 
8, 1916, issue of The Traffic World. 

3. The average agreement provides a charge for ‘ill 
ears held for ldading or unloading,” and the charge is 
computed on the basis of the average time of “detention 
of all such cars,” etc. The charge is for the detention 
of the car, and if a consignee holds a car beyond ‘he 
free time, demurrage properly lies irrespective of ‘he 
quantity of the shipment or the manner for assessing 
freight charges thereon. 


RAILWAY REVENUES 


THE TRAFFIC SERVICE NEWS BUKEL-1U, 
Colorado Building, Washington, L. C. 


A complete summary of the resuits of operation of the 
2,230,575 miles of line operated by the big steam roads, for 


the month of September, was made public by the Commis. ~ 


sion December 15. The operating revenues for the country 
as a whole rose from $287,467,473 to $324,954,301; expenses 
from $177,636,059 to $230,235,294; net revenue from $109, 
531,414 to $121,718,909 and the operating income from 
$97,597,783 to $107,910,814, or from $425 to $468 per mile. 
The tax accruals rose from $11,865,889 to $13,744,466. 

In the eastern district the revenue rose from $129,078,168 
to $144,933,546; expenses from $80,685,594 to $95,338,959; 
net from $48,292,574 to $49,594,587; taxes trom $4,642,641 to 
$5,521,863, and the railway operating income from $43, 
724,694 to $44,641,261, or from $740 to $745 pér mile. 

In the southern district the revenue rose from $38,959,828 
to $43,848,059; expenses from $26,010,018 to $28,807,321; 
net revenue from $12,949,810 to $15,040,738; tax accruals 


“from $1,642,871 to $1,930,024, and the railway operating 


income from $11,296,756 to $13,103,863 or from $268 to $307 
per mile, 
In the western district the revenue rose from $119,129,477 


to $136,172,696; expenses from $70,940,447 to $79,089,114; 
. net from $48,189,080 to $57,083,582; taxes from $5,580,377 


to $6,292,579, and railway operating income from $42,576, 
333 to $50,765,690, or from $332 to $394 per mile. 

For the three menths ending with September the revenue 
for the country as a whole increased from $819,528,448 to 
$954,810,855; expenses from $524,949,925 to $601,906,963; 
net revenue from $294,578,523 to $352,903,887; taxes from 
$35,226,903 to. $40,240,927, and the railway operating in- 
come from °$259,148,303 to $312,423,772, or from $1,130 to 
$1,355 per mile. 

In the eastern district the revenue advanced from $373,- 
145,877 to $434,259,459; expenses from $238,195,104 to $282, 
390,117; met revenue from $134,950,773 to $151,869,342; 
taxes from $14,096,461 to $15,974,172, and operating income 
from $120,759,855, to $135,727,803, or from $2,045 to $2,292. 

In the southern district the advance in operating revenue 
was from $111,232,217 to $127,347,977; expenses from $77, 
007,449 to $85,251,960; net revenue from $34,224,768 to 


- $42,096,017; taxes from $4,825,025 to $5,600,147 and operat- 


ing income from $29,359,896 to $36,473,579, or from $697 
to $856 per mile. 

In the western district the operating revenue rose from 
$335,150,354 to $393,203,419; expenses from $209,747.372 
to $234,264,891; net revenue from $125,402,982 to $158,°53,- 
528; taxes from $16,305,417 to. $18,630,608, and opera’ ins 
income from $109,018,552 to $140,222,390, or from $85: to 
$1,090 per mile. 
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—ae 
Miscellaneous Traffic Decisions 
Cases Recently Decided by State and Federal Courts 
(Digests taken from Reporters and Digests of oe age ences or Supl Nee Go) by West Publishing Co., St. Paul, Minn. | 
—a a 








REGULATION OF COMMON CARRIERS. 
Discrimination: 

(Ct. of Civ. Apps. of Texas.) The idea prominent in 
legislation as to receiving and transporting freight is 
equality, and carriers are not permitted to exercise their 
charter rights so as to benefit one individual or com- 
munity, to the detriment of another.—Quanah, A. & P. 
Ry. Co. vs. Moore, 189 S. W. Rep. 322. 

(Sup. Ct. of Pa.) In an action for unlawful discrimi- 
nation by railroad in permitting plaintiff’s competitors 
rebates on shipments of coal, evidence held to present a 
question for the jury as to the existence of an agency 
of the firm from which plaintiff purchased coal to collect 
freight for defendant.—Hall vs. Pennsylvania R. Co., 99 
Atlantic Rep. 63. 

In an action for unlawful discrimination by @ railroad 
in freight charges, evidence of concealment of the cause 
of action held sufficient to toll the statute of limitations 
until discovery of the fraud.—Id. 

In an action for unlawful discrimination by a railroad 
in freight rates, evidence of instructions by official of 
defendant company to destroy the records of rebates to 
other shippers, though such instructions were given after 
discovery of the fraud by plaintiff, may be considered in 
support of other evidence of bad faith from the begin- 
ning,—Id. 

Where a statement of claim for unlawful discrimination 
by a railroad in giving rebates to plaintiff’s competitors 
claimed $100,000 damages,, alleging the acts of defendant 
to have been in violation of the constitution of the state 
and statutes passed in pursuance thereof, without re- 
ferring to any particular statute, and an amendment was 
filed, alleging that the acts of defendant were in violation 
of the constitution and statutes, and particularly of act 
June 4, 1883 (P. L. 72), forbidding discrimination, an 
amendment offered at the trial, more than six years after 
discovery of the fraud, increasing the damages to $400,- 
000, and seeking to recover three times _the actual dam- 
ages, did not introduce a new cause of action, and should 
have been allowed.—lId. 

Where a statement of claim, together with an amend- 
ment thereto at the trial, alleged $100,000 damages for 
charges by defendant’s railroad in excess of the charges 
made to others on like conditions in violation of the state 
constitution and statutes, and particularly of act June 4, 
1883 (P. L. 72), forbidding discriminations, though no 
express claim was made for treble damages, it sufficiently 


nctified defendant that the action was brought to recover 


the penalty imposed by the statutes to entitle plaintiff 


‘to recover treble damages on motion.—Id. 


in an action for unlawful discrimination by a railroad 
in freight rates, where the plaintiff moved to have the 
verdict trebled under act June 4, 1883 (P. L. 72), forbid- 
ding discriminations, the court properly refused to permit 
recovery of damages for delay in payment, since plaintiff 
Was not entitled to recover both for delay in payment and 
the penalty imposed by the statute.—Id. 

Under act June 4, 1883 (P. L. 72), forbidding any undue 





or unreasonable discrimination by carriers against ship- 
pers and imposing treble damages, the injury suffered. 
may be either the difference in rates charged or the in- 
juries by reason of undue or unreasonable discrimination. 
where the conditions differ, in which case the injury 
would not necessarily be the difference in charges, but. 
would be the damage resulting from failure to furnish 
equal facilities for shippers.—Id. 

Where a railroad allowéd a competitor of plaintiff re- 
bate of 50, 25 and 15 cents per ton of coal shipped, to- 
gether with a fixed sum to pay the rent for their coal 
yard, plaintiff was entitled to recover from defendant the 
difference between the amounts paid by him and the 
amount he would have paid at the lowest rate charged 
or received from any person for like services, under simi- 
lar circumstances and conditions.—Id. 

Jurisdiction, 

(Sup. Ct. of Pa.) A shipper is not entitled to recover 
in the state courts for unlawful rate discrimination with 
regard to a shipment passing in part through another 
state, since the acts of Congress regulating procedure in 
such cases have ousted the jurisdiction of state courts.— 
Hall vs. Pa. R. Co., 99 Atlantic Rep. 64. 


Statutory Regulation: 

(Ct. of Civ. Apps. of Texas.) The rule of the railroad 
commission, requiring goods legally tendered to a carrier: 
to be received and transported subject to a certain pen-~ 
alty, for delay in delivery, enacted under article 6687, 
authorizing the commission to make all needful regula- 
tions for unloading cars at junction points, did not repeal 
or supersede article 6670, subd. 2, providing that if a 
carrier fails or refuses, under regulations made by the 
commission, to transport and deliver without delay, it 
shall be guilty of discrimination, since the right to regu- 
late does not give the right to substitute a different .pen- 
alty from that prescribed by the statute—Quanah, A. & 
P. Ry. Co. vs. Moore, 189 S. W. Rep. 322. 

In a suit for damages and to recover a penalty for the 
violation of Rev. ‘St. 1911, arts. 6670, 6671, for wilfully 
and wrongfully refusing to deliver goods consigned to 
plaintiff to a -connecting carrier, and for carrying them _ 
beyond ‘the connecting point, plaintiff’s profits on the. 
amount of goods sold were not a proper measure of: 
damages, where it did not appear that such profits were. 
lost by a refusal to deliver them within the statutory, 
time.—Id. 

Violation of Regulations: 

(Ct. of Civ. Apps. of Texas.) Im a suit for damages; 
and to recover a penalty for the violation of Rev. St. 
1911, arts. 6670, 6671, for wilfully and wrongfully refusing: 
to deliver goods consigned to the plaintiff, on which 
freight had been prepaid, to a connecting carrier at the 
junction for carriage to plaintiff’s place of residence, and 
for violation of the railroad commission’s rule, requiring 
a railroad to receive and transport goods legally tendered 
subject to a penalty for delay, and allowing 48 hours 
additional at junctions where it is necessary to rehandle 
goods, where it appeared that the defendants and the 
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connecting carrier had violated articles 6589, 6608, in fail- 
ing to maintain a depot at the junction for keeping goods, 
it was no defense .that they were carried beyond to a 
point on defendant’s railroad and there retained for fail- 
ute of the connecting carrier to settle advance charges 
on the goods previously delivered to it, and for delivery 
only on payment of the freight to the junction point.— 
Quanah, A. & P. Ry. Co. vs. Moore, 189 S. W. Rep.. 322. 

Even if the conditions were such that the defendant 
could not deliver the goods without taking them to a point 
on its line beyond the junction for separation from other 
goods, it would not be relieved: from liability, unless such 
conditions were made known to the shipper before the 
goods were delivered to it for transportation.—Id. 


LEGISLATIVE JOCKEYING 


THE TRAFFIC. SEKVICE NEWS BUREAU, 
Colorado Busiding, Wasisngton, VL. C. 

The customary legislative maneuvering is taking place 
respecting the legislation President Wilson has recom- 
mended as supplementary to the Adamson eight-hour 
‘ wage law. The President has caused cold shivers among 
the 500 employes of the House by intimating that if Con- 
gress ignores any important part of his recommendations 
he may feel constrained to call an extra session soon 
after March 4. 

Neither the representatives nor the employes of the 
House can view a threat or suggestion of an extra ses- 
sion with anything but nausea. An extra session would 
mean the probable loss of jobs by committee chairmen 
and clerks because, on the face of the returns, the Re- 
publicans will be able to organize the House and turn 
out the Democrats. 


A counter move is contemplated by the brotherhoods. 
They may ask for the repeal of the Adamson law, so as 
to afford the President no obvious reason for asking sup- 
plementary legislation, although repeal would leave the 
way open for another hold-up such as took place last 
August. The Adamson law has not as yet done much 
damage to either the railroads or the brotherhoods, be- 
cause neither side knows yet what it means. 


_The negotiations in New York in which the railroad 
executives and the brotherhood chiefs are engaged show, 
it is generally believed, the fear of the labor unions that 
unless something is done, they will find themselves sub- 
ject to laws that will make it impossible for them to 
strike whenever they feel like it. Loss of that privilege, 
they assert, would mean involuntary servitude, ignoring 
the fact that they voluntarily entered the service and 
that the only limitation upon their leaving it would be 
that they could not combine to leave it at the same time, 
thereby stopping the service the railroads are forced by 
the law to render, even if they do not receive the com- 
pensation to which they think themselves entitled. 


President Wilson has told callers that he understands 
the brotherhood chiefs are not with him in this fight for 
giving the public a chance to be heard prior to a strike. 
But he knew of their opposition to that part of his pro- 
gram last summer. They objected to anything that 
savored of arbitration or even of publicity through official 
channels. He knew it and realized it when the Adamson 
law was enacted, and he knew that their opposition was 
what prevented action on his entire program. 

If the President can convince the average lawmaker 
that he is in earnest about his talk of an extra session, 
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something will probably be enacted. If, however, there 
is no conviction on that point, and no change in the 
political status, the chances are about 100 to 1 that there 
will be no action, either by way of-repeal of the Adamson 
law or supplementary legislation, and the status will be 
left as it was in August until the Supreme Court passes 
cn the constitutionality of the Adamson enactment. 

It is believed, however, that long before the session 
ends the brotherhood chiefs will be active advocates. of 
repeal because agreements with the railroads will amount 
to nothing unless they can be mdde with a view to having 
them fit the Adamson law, the meaning of which neither 
side. has deciphered. The putative author of the statute 
has been quoted as saying Congress will spank both 
brotherhood chiefs and railroad executives if they do not 
obey the law. The statute cannot be applied until the 
Supreme Court decides what it means, and then, it is 
suggested, the law itself will do whatever spanking is 
nocessary. ; 


A SHADOW FIGHT 


THE TRAFFIC SERVICE NEWS BUREAU, 
Colorado Building, Washington, VD. C. 

A shadow fight, so to speak, took place before the Com- 
mission December 18, when S. S. Perry, representing the 
Hartford & New York Transportation Company, in I. and 
S. No. 873, made comments on the protests filed by George 
\/. Collier on behalf of the Livingston Worsted Company 
and the Providence Drysalters Company against the rail- 
and-water rates proposed by the water line company in 
the tariffs suspended in that proceeding. It was a shadow 
fight, because Collier did not appear and Perry com- 
mented on the fact that while he had often had to argue 
matters arising on the protests or complaints of Mr. Col- 
lier, he had never been able to persuade Mr. Collier to 
come to Washington to argue in person. 

Mr. Perry said that, in the four months of investiga- 
tion conducted by his clients, the worsted company had 
not shipped one pound by the through route maintained 
by the Rhode Island and the Hartford-New York com- 
panies. He said they found that that company ships 
instead over a through route maintained by the Rhode 
Island and Colonial companies, at a rate 4.5 cents per 
100 pounds higher than the rate against which the protest 
has been filed. 

As to the other protestant, he said that in the four and 
a half. months it had shipped less than ten tons. He 
submitted that such testimony should not be taken as 
showing that rates proposed would not be reasonable. He 
referred to Mr. Collier as an “efficient solicitor of con- 
tingent commissions” and not really the traffic manager 
of the protestants. 

Mr. Perry said the suspended tariffs were filed to super- 
sede non-concurrence tariffs filed by the Hartford & New 
York company through a misapprehension as to the effect 
of Conference Ruling No. 184. .It thought the Commission 
had threatened to prosecute it if it did not file tariffs. 
The Rhode Island company refused to concur, so the - 
steamship line put in non-concurrence tariffs, which, upon 
a check of them, proposed rates as to some of which the 
Hartford company would have had to pay the Rhode 
Island company something for the pleasure of carrying 
forward the traffic turned over to it by the Rhode Island 
company. The suspended tariffs propose rates no higher 
than those on competing routes. Some of the rates pro- 
posed are lower than on other routes. 
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Copyright, 1916, by West Publishing Co.) 


LOSS OF OR INJURY TO GOODS. 


Burden of Proof: 

(Sup. Ct., App. Div., Third Dept.) Im an action against 
a carrier for negligence in placing a car containing inter- 
state freight, for which it was responsible only as ware- 
houseman, where it was liable to be submerged in prevail- 
ing high water, the burden was on the plaintiff to establish 
defendant’s negligence.—Chalmers et al. vs. New York 
Cent. R. Co., N. Y. Rep. 577. 


Interstate Freight: 

(Sup. Ct., App. Div., Third Dept.) A portion of a car- 
load of interstate freight, destroyed ten days after its 
arrival and notice to the consignee to remove it within 
48 hours, and in charge of the carrier as warehouseman, 
was “interstate freight” at the time of the loss.—Chalmers 
et al. vs. New York Cent. R. Co., 161 N. Y. 577. 
Warehouseman: 

(Sup. Ct., App. Div., Third Dept.) Where a carrier 
notified the consignee of the arrival of the car of inter- 
state: freight and required its removal within 48 hours, 
and the consignee, after paying freight and draft, removed 
a portion of it from the car, which had been placed on the 
usual delivery track, upon the destruction of the remainder 
of the freight by flood ten days later, the carrier’s only 
liability was for negligence as warehouseman.—Chalmers 
et al. vs. New York Cent. R. Co., 161 N. Y. 577. 

A carrier in charge of a shipment of interstate freight 
as warehouseman only is under a duty to exercise the 
care which an ordinarily prudent person would exercise 
with reference to the property at the time and under the 
circumstances.—Id. 


Where a carload of interstate freight in defendant car- 
rier’s charge as warehouseman would not be wet unless 
the water rose over 21 feet above mean sea level and 
the extreme previous recorded height of water, and the 
only one above 20 feet was 2116-100 feet in 1857, which 
was equally well known to plaintiff and defendant, it 
was so highly improbable that water would enter the car 
that no negligence can- be charged against defendant prior 
to the morning of the day of the loss, when the United 
States Weather Bureau predicted that the water would 
reach 20 to 21 feet, and it became apparent to all parties 
that there would be an unusual flood.—lId. 

’ In an action against a carrier for destruction by flood 
of interstate freight in its charge as warehouseman, where 
it was not shown that defendant, after a perdiction of 
flood in- the morning, had reason to anticipate that the 
conditions of the service of a railroad having the right- 
of-way across its yards would be such as to render it 
necessary to preclude defendant from crossing its tracks 
during the afternoon, evidence held insufficient to justify 
_a finding that defendant was negligent.—Id. 


CARRIAGE OF LIVE STOCK. 
Agent: 
(Sup. Ct. of Ore.) Under : an averment that plaintiff 
himself made a contract with defendant railway, he could 


show that-it was made through his agent, though the * 


* 
agent did not disclose that plaintiff was the principal. 
Levy vs. Nevada-California-Oregon Ry., 160 Pac. 808. 

Though a contract was made by an agent who did not 
disclose his principal, the principal is the proper party 
in interest, and may maintain action for breach of the 
contract.—Id. 

Cars: 

(Sup. Ct. of Ore.) As a general rule, damages for 
breach of a carrier’s contract to supply cars may be 
predicated with reference to all that was in the reason- 
able contemplation of the parties in performance of the 
agreement.—Levy vs. Nevada-California-Oregon Ry., 160 
Pac. 809. f 

Under a contract to supply cars for shipment of live 
stock, which the carrier broke by delay in supplying cars, 
knowing that the stock was intended for sale on the 
market in a distant city, the measure of damages is not 
the amount of depreciation at the point of shipment, but 
the depreciation in market value at the destination, that 
being within the reasonable contemplation of the parties. 
—Id. 

Negligence: 

(Sup. Ct. of Okla.) “Dipping” cattle by a railway com- 
pany in compliance with quarantine regulations estab- 
lished by law is a part of the service required by the 
shipping contract, and the question of negligence in the 
performance of this service must be measured by the 
terms of that contract.—Mo., « & T. Ry. Co. vs. Skinner, 
160 Pac. Rep. 875. 

In an action for damages against a railway company 
for negligence in failing to water cattle before dipping 
them, in compliance with established quarantine regula- 
tions—although the plaintiff contends that the contract 
for dipping was an independent, oral contract—the ex- 
clusion of the shipping contract, when offered in evidence 
in support of the allegation of the answer setting up 
such contract as a defense to the action, is leis ag 
error.—Id. 


CAR DISTRIBUTION COMPLAINT 
‘ (Continued from page 1314) 
conditions obtained on the Mississippi Central, the Gulf 
& Ship Island, and the New Orleans, Mobile & Chicago: 

“We own 1,385 cars, or about 30 per cent more than 
we require to take care of our business on our line. 
When we deliver a car to our connections we are en- 
titled to a car in return, but our connections—great trunk 
lines—decline to carry out this agreement, whieh is: re- 
quired under the law to regulate commerce. 

“Our connections on an interchange basis owe us 985 
cars, and we have about 28 per cent of our ownership 
of cars on our own rails. In order to keep the industries 
on our road supplied and at the same time take care of 
the overhead business, we should have at least 70 per 
cent of our cars. 

“The trunk lines with which we connect take our cars 
and give us cars in return if they have any left after 
taking care of the industries on their own roads. They 
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participate in the revenues from the business originating 
on our line and under the Act to regulate commerce 
they should furnish their quota of the equipment to handle 
the business. 

“Plans to reduce the free time on export shipments in 
cars on local bills from ten days to five days, and to 
raise the per diem on cars held by foreign lines from 
forty-five cents to seventy-five cents, now being carried 
out, will doubtless give the trunk lines a larger supply 
of cars, but it does not insure protection for the smaller 
lines. Of course, if the trunk lines with which we con- 
nect have more cars drawn from the eastern seaboard 
where the real trouble lies, they might have additional 
cars to return to us, but what we want is an assurance 
of an even break under all conditions and circumstances 
and do not want to wait for the cars which belong to us 
until the trunk lines have taken care of the industries 
on their own lines. 

“We contend that the obligation rests with the con- 
Lecting lines to give us car for car, and the obligation 
is as great under the Act to regulate commerce as is the 
trunk lines’ obligation to take care of the industries which 
they serve. 

“Sunday night Mr. Smith and I will leave for Wash- 
ington in an endeavor to straighten out the tangle which 
is threatening to throttle the smaller roads and close 
down some of the most important industries in Louisiana 
and Mississippi. 

“We will first call on the commission on car service 
of the American Railway Association, of which we are 
members, and state our case in.an endeavor to get a 
fair exchange of cars. If we don’t get relief there we 
will go to the Interstate Commerce Commission, and if 
the Commission says it can do nothing we will see Con- 
gress and use our influence to secure the passage of the 
act giving the Interstate Commerce Commission jurisdic- 
tion over car distribution. 

“As I said before, the present practice, carried much 
further, will mean ruin to the smaller lines and close im- 
portant industries in the South. To-day laborers are 
leaving our line in large number, because we can’t sup- 
ply the mills with cars, and the mills are unable to take 
contracts. This is no new situation, the practice of the 
trunk lines taking our cars and refusing to make equal 
return, but is ever recurring. It is more acute this year, 
and, unless we obtain a basis of equal exchange of cars, 
we will be forced into bankruptcy. All the big trunk 
lines are showing remarkable increases, and we, the 
smaller lines, are steadily losing money and operating at 
a loss.” 

Supplementing this statement for The Traffic World, 
Mr. Farris says: 


“Our contention is that section 1 of the Act to regulate 
commerce makes it obligatory on carriers ‘to establish 
through routes and just and reasonable rates applicable 
thereto, and to provide reasonable facilities for operating 
such through routes and to make reasonable rules and 
regulations with-respect to the exchange, interchange 
and return of cars used therein,’ and that the obligation 
to furnish cars for the operation of through routes rests 
as heavily on the receiving line as it does on the origi- 
nating line. In other words, we take it that Congress 
meant that there should be a fair exchange of cars be- 
tween railroads in the operation of through routes. 

“The practice of the big trunk lines to-day is to accept 
cars used in the operation of through routes from lateral 
lines until lateral lines’ supply is exhausted and then, 
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when it suits trunk lines’ convenience, they give ca‘s 
to lateral lines and demand a car in exchange for eve y 
car delivered. We maintain that it should be the other 
way round. That is to say, when a lateral line delive:s 
a car to a trunk line that it has a right to demand a cir 
in exchange and that this is what Congress meant when 
it said that it was the duty. of railroads ‘to make reason- 
able rules and regulations with respect to the exchange, 
interchange and return of cars’ used in the operation of 
through routes. 


“If Congress did not mean that each line participating 
in the operation of through routes should furnish its quota 
of cars and that there should be a fair exchange of cars 
between railroads, then Congress has given trunk lines 
the power not only to bankrupt lateral lines, but to 
throttle the development of the territory served by lateral 
lines. 

“We do not believe that Congress intended that the 
big trunk lines should have this power. 

“Our situation is very distressing and we know that we 
have not gotten a fair deal from our trunk line connec- 
tions. We have stood the gaff just as long as we are 
going to without letting the public know the cause of 
our inability to supply our industries with cars.” 


TRACK STORAGE TARIFFS 


THE TRAFFIC SERVICE NEWS BUREAU, 

Colorado Building, Washington, D. C. 

The Missouri Pacific-Iron Mountain, Chicago & Eastern 
lllinois, the Missouri, Kansas & Texas and other middle 
western roads have filed track storage tariffs, effective 
on various days in January, which are beginning to at- 
tract attention. They propose storage, after forty-eight 
hours of free time, in addition to demurrage at identical 
iates—namely, one dollar for the first day after free time 


and $2 a day thereafter. 


St. Louis shippers have raised the query as to whether, 
taken in connection with the recently effective advances, 
they are not an indirect method of attaining what was 
desired in the way of advanced demurrage charges, denied 
them by the Commission when it compelled them to 
negotiate with the shippers, the outcome of which nego- 
tiation was the compromise demurrage tariffs that went 
into effect on three days’ notice, at the beginning of 
the month. St. Louis interests, through C. H. Rodehaver, 
have ‘filed a protest against the tariffs and ask their sus- 
pension. 

“The publication of these tariffs circumvents the .ex- 
plicit instructions of the Commission on the recent sus- 
pension. of the demurrage rules,” says the protest. 
“Therein the carriers were instructed not to file any new 
tariffs or supplements until after full hearing and in- 
vestigation. Recognizing the fact that these tariffs have 
been canceled and a new scale put in on an agreement 
which was proposed by the Commission, we contend that 
this is just another way of raising these demurrage rates 
to the basis of the ones canceled by the Commission.” 


COMMISSION ORDER. 


The New York State Chamber of Commerce has been 
allowed to intervene in case 8994, Committee on Ways 
and Means to Prosecute the Case of Alleged Railroad Rate 
and Service Discrimination at the Port of New York, etc. 
vs. B. & O. R. R. . 
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WHERE THE CARS REALLY ARE 


The Commission on Car Service of the American Rail- 
way Association has made public the appended statement 
ae where the freight cars of the country really were 

1 December 1, the latest date for which complete figures 
are available. 

This statement shows the total number of freight cars 
owned by each railroad, and the percentage of total cars 
on each railroad to the total number of cars owned. 

Similarly percentages are given covering only open-top 
cars, and, in another column, only box cars. 

LOCATION STATEMENT AS OF DECEMBER 1, 1916. 
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Boston & A....... 7,769 122.52 1,760 132.84 5,541 116.01 
Boston & Maine... 24,025 147.26 7,778 119.55 13,896 166.02 
Central Vermont.. 2,938 102.31 206 188.34 2,103 105.65 
Maine Central .... 8,710 118.17 1,459 119.81 5,055 126.78 
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GROUP 6. 
Chicago 6 Alton.. 12,947 87.22 5,359 94.96 6,107 88.38 
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Ind. Harb. Belt. 58 1,821 216.70 281 1,692.86 
Minn. & St. L.. 7,412 111.72 1,256 208.12 65,481 $4.86 
M. St. P. & S.S.M. 22,855 74.89 846 321.39 18,286 69.03 
Northern ee: 47,358 97.31 6,245 126.23 25.908 95.65 
T.. 3% West... 1,918 32.92 360 70.83 1,457 20.86 
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Union Pacific, in- 
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ae ee St 28,790 116.22 10,138 124.79 14,132 94.79 
le SO eee »205 ©6471 944 143.22 10, 523 36.68 
Term. of St. Louis None 1 None if None 1 
GROUP 9. 
El Paso & S. W.. 3,882 118.86 2,517 * 673 < 
Ft: W:. & D. -C.... 3,861 88.78 203 228.08 2,675 77.90 
Gulf Coast Line.. 300 
so SS ER. 
D. Ss. L. & W., 
oO. & - N., 
St. L. B. & M. 
RE in G. 
i ere 1,497 
ee: eee 5,313 167.10 909 112.54 2,731 234.15 

. RR. & N. Co 1,237 110.67 125 bd 917 ai 
Bes SE, Pi saste ,828 81.10 50 329.87 1,702 69.42 
coe . aa 10,951 115.79 1,364 196.11 17,967 97.78 
Trinity & B. V... 1,625 58.80 85 92.24 1,273 52.38 

GROUP 10. 
CS + > & oe 57,740 94.31 9,549 132.01 31,454 85.32 
As Te Bi 2 20. 
Lines), a 
in A. T. & S. 
Oregon Short ne 

0.-W. RR. & i 

N. Co., included er 

in Union Pacific. 

Sou. Pac. (includ- . 
ing Sunset Cen- 

REED dans 50 ox «3s 46,950 97.94 3,265 212.43 25,371 $2.61 
LAs & Bc! Basics. 3,053 102.26 743 161.91 1,240 87.80 
Spokane P. & S.. § a 8 
Western Pacific .. § 75 637.33 § 

GROUP 11. 
Can. Gov. . Rys. 

(Intercolonial) .. 14,572 131.88 a 203 204.74 9,803 113.23 
Canadian Nor. $-. 772 t t 
Canadian Pacific. . * 759 88.01 3 809 181.94 65,703 82.16 
Grand Trunk ..... 2,867 109.37 6,969 166.68 29,258 95.70 
Grand Trunk Pac. in'boe * t 11,961 t 





*Not available. 

**Included tn Southern are C. N. & T. P., Mobile & Ohio, 
Georgia Southern & Florida and Northern Alabama. 

+Not received—will furnish. 

tNot received—no information. 

§Own but three cars—1,959 foreign cars on line Dec. 8, 1916. 

{No cars owned. 


NEW HAVEN BOAT LINE CASE 


THE TRAFFIC SERVICE NEWS BUREAU. 
Colorado Building, Washington. DP. C. 
All New England that could get an official standing be- 
fore the Commission came into its presence December 14 
to argue in behalf of a retention of the Long Island Sound 
steamboat lines by the New Haven.. A. H. Elder, repre- 
senting the Commission, and H. LaRue Brown, represent- 
ing the Department of Justice, were alone in suggesting 
that the holding of those steamship lines by the New 
Haven tends to reduce competition or will tend to restrict 
service. 
B. I. Spock, for the New Haven, John Noble, for the 
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Plymouth Cordage Company, W. F, Garcelon, for the New 
England Manufacturers’ Association, the Boston and Provi- 
dence commercial bodies, L. A. Waterman, for the Provi- 
dence Chamber of Commerce, and W. H. Chandler, for the 
Boston Chamber of Commerce, as flatly contended that if 
the Commission enters a decree of divorce there will be 
an elimination, instead-of merely a restriction of com- 
merce. Sb ae 

Mr. Chandler in particular made the point that if there 
is a divorce there can be no competition, because the 
Commission cannot compel the New Haven to short-haul 
itself by entering into through route and joint rate ar- 
rangements with sound steamers so long as it has an all- 
rail line to New York. That route, by no stretch of the 
imagination, could be held to be unduly circuitous, and 
therefore not subject to the limitation of the fifteenth 
section. 

Each of the speakers was at pains to trace the history 
of the transportation lines so as to show to the Commis- 
sion that the railroads followed the rivers to the Sound, 
and then established boat lines to New York, so as to 
give the factories in the interior of New England delivery 
of their textiles, boots and shoes and rubber goods in 
New York after an all-night haul on the Sound. The 
New Haven acquired the boats in the process of its up- 
building by the absorption of the various short railroads 
which constitute that system. When it bought a railroad 
it acquired all its property, including the boats, without 
which the New England industries could not have been 
built up, and which they still need, because the New 
Haven would not dare think of suppressing the water 
routes. 

Mr. Spock pointed out that the heavy raw materials 
come into New England in carloads all-rail, while the 
products go out as package freight, sometimes in carload 
lots and sometimes in smaller quantities, but the funda- 
mental idea in shipping out the products is that they 
shall go out via the rail-and-water routes to New York. 
This practice gives the New Haven an empty return move- 
ment of three out of five cars brought in. Mr. Waterman, 
commenting on the point made in the briefs in favor of 
divorce (that there is a combination between the boot and 
shoe, textile, rubber and cordage industries and the trans- 
portation companies whereby they obtain favorable com- 
modity ratos), asked what other kind of arrangement could 
have been made. 2 

“When } 9u take those industries out of New England 
what is there left?” he asked. “Naturally the commodity 
rates are made to carry the products of the factories in 
the territory served by the transportation companies. 
The record shows that whenever an industry has been 
established and has shown its ability to produce tonnage, 
commodity rates have been made to enable it to extend 
itself. The rail-and-water routes between New England 
and New York were established first. They have been 
there from time immemorial. We'd rather give up the 
all-rail routes than to give up the rail-and-water routes 
under a single management.” 

Mr. Chandler said that while the Commission might 
think it has the power to order the railroads at least to 
establish proportional rates to be used in connection with 
the steamboat lines, and while the New England shipping 
interests believe it should have some control over the 
physical operation of railroads, the shippers of that part 
of the country know it has not, so that even if it could 
force the establishment of proportional rates that would 
enable freight to move rail and water, it could not compel 
the railroads to run boat trains, thereby assuring the 
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kind of service upon which the business of New England 
has been buiit. He also pointed out that even if the boats 
made a rate of five cents per 100 pounds, they could not 
be used in hauling traffic that moves on rates as low as 
those applying from New York, because the Commission 
cannot force the-rail lines to turn traffic over to the boat 
lines for anything less than the money the rail lines 
would receive if they performed the whole service. 

The New Haven, in its argument, did not stress the 
lack of power of the Commission to compel it to main- 
tain through routes and joint rates in connection with 
the boat lines, that would give it anything less than its 
full all-rail revenue to New York. The shippers, however, 
placed plenty of emphasis on that point. In effect Mr. 
Chanaler said the shippers care less than a continental! 
about the ownership of the facilities of transportation. 
Their care is for service, and they are convinced that it 
the Commission orders a divorce, their situation will be 
worse than that of shippers along the Great Lakes. The 
latter have already cluttered up the files of the Com- 


mission with formal complaints based on the fact that . 


since the divorce of the trunk lines and‘ their lake lines, 
on much of their traffic they are bearing higher charges, 
instead of, as suggested by the advocates of “free com- 
pétition,” much lower rates because of the expected but 
not realized rush of independent capital to put boats 
upon the lakes, and carry the freight that now goes via 
the Great Lakes Transit Company. The latter, being in- 
dependent of the railroads, cannot be made to bear the 
expense of getting traffic from the rail heads of western 
carriers to the steamboat docks. While the trunk lines 
controlled the boats, the trunk line bosses made the steam- 
ship lines absorb that expense. Thereby they brought 
criticism upon their heads from representatives of the 
Commission. The latter pointed to thé fact as evidence 
of oppression of the boat lines by the railroads. It is 
possible that when the Commission disposes of the cases 
it will compel the railroads and the steamship company 
jointly to absorb the cost of transfer, apportioning it be- 
tween them in the ratio which it thinks just. 


The New England shippers, however, object to the crea- 
tion of such ‘uncertainty, preferring to have the railroad 
and .the steamship lines remain under one management 
and one regulation, instead of having the matter left in 
doubt, with the probability of the soon-to-be-named Ship- 
ping Board exercising some jurisdiction over the divorced 
steamshiip lines. The Interstate Commerce Commission, 
to regain complete jurisdiction, would have to order 
through routes and joint rates, with the moral certainty 
of having its power to do so questioned in the courts in 
a suit or suits that would consume four or five years. 


EXTENSION FOR COMMITTEE 


THE TRAFFIC SERVICE NEWS BUREAU, 
Colorado Building, Washington, D. C. 
A resolution extending the life of the Newlands com- 
mittee for a year and continuing Mr. Cullop of Indiana as 
a member, notwithstanding his defeat at the election, was 
offered December 16. A suggestion of Senator Newlands 
for an extra session, if necessary, to enact legislation sup- 
plementing the Adamson wage law, was received by his 
Democratic colleagues with frigity. They do not want io 
engage in a fight for control of the House until next 
December. The chances, ‘therefore, are against supple- 
mental legislation. 
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New Devices, Suggestions, and Methods for Increasing Efficiency 


in Freight Handling and Other Branches of Traffic Work 


SELLING FREIGHT SERVICE 


(Address delivered Dec. 14, 1916, to the Traffic Club of the 
Greater Dayton Assn., Dayton, O., by W. H. Wharton, Chicago, 
Commercial Agent of the N. C. & St. L. and Secretary of the 
Traffic Club of: Chicago.) 


The subject, “Selling Freight Service,” at first sight 
looks like a rather indefinite proposition. ‘One might ask 
how can such:an intangible’ thing as the transportation 
of goods and chattels from place to place be considered 
as amenable and responsive to the laws and principles 
which govern the science of salesmanship of the actual 
commodities themselves. This is quite true if you are 
considering merely the conveyance by the. carrier of the 
shipment from point of origin to destination, but the 
saving clause is in the word “service” and all that it has 
come to mean in the modern business world. The sole 
difference between selling freight service and _ selling 
sugar or salt or cash registers or any other manufactured 
article is that, while there are varying grades and quali- 
ties of freight service, just the same as there are of the 
commodities named, in the former case the prices are 
fixed and uniform via all lines and the best costs you 
no more than the worst. And in this fundamental fact 


lies the opportunity for the live, up-to-date railroad traffic. 


man of to-day—namely, to keep before the shipper at 
all ‘times the excellence of the service rendered by his 


road, at no greater cost than via competing lines, and 


to endeavor to be of service to the shipper in as many 
ways as possible. This is, of course, based upon the 
premise that his road does actually render first-class serv- 
ice and that he can, therefore, make good his claims and 
promises. 

Good Freight Service. 

Reduced to its essentials, good freight service nowa- 
days comprises four things: 

1. Prompt handling and forwarding of the shipment 
at point of origin. 

2.. Fast and uninterrupted transportation to destination. 

3. Prompt delivery to the consignee. 

4. Correct assessment of charges upon waybill and ex- 
pense bill. 

These are the main selling points, but as I shall en- 
deavor to point out a little later on, there are several 
other valuable features which can be employed to good 
advantage by the traffic salesman. First, however, let’s 
go back through the years a little and see what brought 
about our modern freight service. 

In the olden golden days, before the interstate com- 
merce law was fitted with a real set of teeth by Roosevelt, 
Hepburn et al., freight transportation was not so much 
a matter of service as of cents: The more cents a rail- 
road took off the more business it got, regardless of the 
quality or inefficiency of its service, as the case might be. 
The freight solicitor in those days did not have to be a 
selesman at all; he did not even have to mention service; 
ai! he needed waS to be a good trader, a first-class bluffer 
ard to earry a check book (or the cash) and a large 
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supply of annual passes. Some of you may recall those 
halcyon days, possibly with regret. I can speak of them 
with impuity because I was not quite old enough to be 
in the game at that time. 

But that golden age finally passed away (as ‘all good 
things do) and a period of transition set in under the 
stern rule of the rejuvenated I. C. C. For a while ship- 
pers and carriers found it difficult to adjust themselves 
to the new conditions. Commercial agents would start 
out with “Well, how would five cents off on this move- 
ment strike you?” ‘Traffic manager would say, “Well, 
that’s not quite enough;” then both would catch them- 
selves with a start and begin conversing about the 
weather. Sometimes they did not catch themselves and 
were caught a little later by the eagle-eyed sleuth-hounds 
of the law, much to their subsequent confusion and regret. 

Finally, however, everybody came to the conclusion that 
the law meant just what it said, and then the era of real 
beneficial competition between the railroads and a conse- 
quent efficient and modernized development of their 
freight service began, and this’ has continued up to the 
present day; that is, in so far as the carriers have been 
able to keep pace with the tremendously increased de- 
mands made upon them by the commerce of the country, 
particularly in the last year or so. 


To Be a Successful Salesman. 


So, after much wandering, we come down to the real 
subject. Now, to be a successful salesman, one must 
have a pretty good article to sell, and this holds true 
of freight service as well as of any manufactured article. 
The freight salesman should be able to offer at least the 
essentials before mentioned, namely, prompt terminal han- 
dling, fast and regularly maintained schedules and correct 
assessment of freight charges. With these selling features, 
backed up by a pleasing personality and plenty of energy 
and persistence, he can make a pretty good record. But 
when, in addition to the main points, he can also offer a 
number of‘ auxiliary features, such as prompt and ¢com- 
plete advices covering the movement of shipments. over 
his line and their delivery to consignees or connections, 
advance information with regard to prospective changes 
in rates or classifications, rapid and equitable adjustment. 
of claims (which will occur even on the best regulated 


railroads) correct rate quotations, prompt supply of tar- 


iffs, and many other items of this character, and all these 
available to the shipper at absolutely no greater cost than 
any other kind of service, then, indeed, it should not be 
difficult for him to make a sale. 

Now, ,let’s take these main selling points in detail, with 
a brief word or two for each. 

Prompt terminal handling, and fast and regular sched- 
ules. These are, of course, the primary factors in freight 
handling; all the other features are merely auxiliary. 
They must be taken together, as they are essentially inter- 
dependent. Of the two, terminal handling is possibly the 
more important. It does no particular good to run a 
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freight train at a high rate of speed from one point to 
another and then have the cars held up for one or more 
days before they are switched to consignees or connec- 
tions. It naturally follows, therefore, that the more effi- 
cient any railroad has made its terminal facilities, and 
the more effectively it maintains fast and regular freight 
schedules, the stronger are the selling arguments which 
can be offered by that line’s representatives. 

Correct freight charges. It is unfortunately only too 
true that in the past the railroads generally have been 
somewhat lax in their methods for insuring the use of 
correct rates and classifications, and this naturally re- 
sulted in ‘numerous overcharges and claims. In recent 
years, however, the carriers have realized the costliness 
of these loose methods both to the shippers and them- 
selves, and are making strenuous efforts to cure the 
trouble at its source by such means as through billing 
over various lines, more competent rate and billing clerks 
in the local offices and, in some cases, of double and 
triple checks at junction points, through the medium of 
special audit clerks under the jurisdiction of the account- 
ing departments. The railroad that has adopted such 
up-to-date methods places in the hands of its solicit- 
ing agents or salesmen a mighty good selling point 
and one whose value is soon recognized by the shippers. 


Tracing Information. 

Tracing information. Here -we come to one of the most 
cussed and discussed subjects in the whole category of 
freight service. There has been a great deal written 
and said in the past few years about the futility of tracing 
shipments and the needless work and expense put upon 
the carriers thereby. And, strictly speaking, a tracer 
does not in any way accelerate the movement of a ship- 
ment; it is usually either a few days before or a few 
days behind, and the shipment is: pursuing its own sweet 
way regardless. But prompt and efficient information 
showing the passage of carload or L. C. L. shipments at 
important junction points is always of value to both ship- 
per and carrier, and can be made of added advantage 
to the latter from an advertising standpoint. 

Conceivably, the ideal system of information for a 
freight salesman is to receive daily manifest reports 
from important junction points on his line, and from these 
reports to send to his patrons prompt advices on ship- 
ments in which they are interested. I can testify per- 
sonally to the value of this method of. distributing infor- 
mation, and to the fact that it saves many a tracer. 

Information on rate and classification changes. It, of 
course, goes without saying that the efficient freight 
salesman should be fully conversant with the principal 
tariffs and classifications applicable over his road, and 
also throughout the territories to and from which he is 
soliciting business. And he should not stop at that; he 
should also endeavor to obtain prompt advices of pro- 
spective changes in rate and classification matters and 
to disseminate this information to interested shippers. 
Too much value cannot be placed upon this feature. I 
believe practically all shippers, no matter how large or 
efficient traffic departments they may maintain, are. glad 
to receive advance information of this kind. 

Another valuable selling argument is the ability to ob- 
tain and distribute promptly to shippers and receivers 
information regarding any unusual conditions or circum- 
stances which may affect the transportation of freight 
over a railroad or through route. If the service on one’s 
line is blocked or interrupted for any reason, it is far bet- 
ter to tell your patrons about it promptly and frankly 
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rather than to leave them in ignorance of‘the condition: 
and let them find it out from some other source late 
on, when it may be too late to avoid annoying and ex 
pensive delays to their shipments. In the former cas. 
you are pretty sure to get the business back just as soo): 
as the disability is removed; in the latter case yon are 
very apt to lose it permanently. 


Freight Advertising. 


Advertising.- There has been much discussion in the 
last few years about the value ‘of advertising freight 
service. The railroads seem to have an agreement not 
to do this, even in periodicals devoted to traffic and 
transportation affairs. They argue that if one does, all 
will follow suit, and the value of it will be lost. Not- 
withstanding this, | believe that freight service, or, at 
least, certain features of it, heretofore outlined, could, 
profitably be advertised in traffic papers. Continuity of 
impression is the basis “of all successful advertising, and 
certainly, if you keep on impressing upon the shipper, day 
in and day out, the excellence of your service, and can 
back this up. with actual performances, it is bound toa 
bring results. 

Another good way of reaching the shipper is by at- 
tractively worded and printed circulars or circular letters, 
setting forth the principal features of your service. Get 
the name of your line before the shipper as frequently 
as possible, make him familiar with your service, and 
soon he will get the habit of remembering your line when 
he has business you can handle. ’ 

Claims. Traffic representatives can be of assistance 
to the shipper on these troublesome items also, by acting 
as an intermediary with the claim agent and making 
sure that there are no unreasonable delays in settlement. 
Wherever possible, it is good business to have claim 
vouchers. desired to claimants through the outside agents, 
as it naturally puts a shipper in a good frame of mind 
to receive: money from a railroad, even though, as in 
most cases, it should not have been taken away from him 
in the first place. 

Handling L. C. L. shipments. Here is a mighty good 
field of selling effort, which is usually overlooked by the 
average railroad. They should remember, however, that 
the L. C. L. shipper of to-day is the carload shipper of 
to-morrow; also that genius consists of an infinite ca- 
pacity for small details. The railroad that pays close 
attention to the prompt and efficient handling of L. C. L. 
tonnage, by means of through merchandise cars, through 
billing and rapid handling at junction or break-bulk points, 
soon gains an enviable reputation for transporting that 
class of business, and this imevitanty helps them in the 
solicitation of carload traffic. 

These are only a few of the most important selling 
features of freight service. There are many others which 
can be used to good ‘advantage by the transportation 
salesman. No one railroad possesses them all in per- 
fection; some roads excel in one thing, some in another, 
but the road whose management endeavors at all times, 
vigorously and persistently, to make its service as per- 
fect and as efficient as possible, and whose traffic repre- 
sentatives are alive to the value of the selling arguments 
which I have tried to set forth, will in the long run find 
its efforts rewarded with a preponderant share of the 
traffic which it can handle. 

I have said very little about personality in this talk 
for the reason that this is such an intangible and in- 
definable quality that it is hardly open to discussion. 
It is undeniable that personality has been in the past 
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anl still is a great influence in freight solicitation. But 
service has come to be even more important. A winning 
personality by itself may secure some business, but un- 
less it is backed up by active and efficient service the 
traffic is soon diverted to some other line that does offer 
such facilities. 

Summing it up, therefore, one might paraphrase Shake- 
gpeare’s immortal advice of Polonius to Laertes: 


Make friends, close friends, of all the shipping clan, 
And, having made, reciprocate whene’er you can; 
Let “service”? be your watchword and your aim, 
Prevent the tracer-hurry through the claim; 

On rules and tariffs keep right up to date, 

Advise the shipper of each change in rate; 

Be not a beggar, tell what you have for sale, 

Give information quick by wire or mail. 

This above all, if to the top you’d rise, 

Keep your mind open/ work like h—l, and advertise. 


PREVENTING FOOD SPOILAGE 


A recent report of the chief of the Bureau of Chemistry, 
U. S. Department of Agriculture, indicates that extensive 
research and experimental work directed toward the pre- 
vention of spoilage in food products was. done in that 
bureau last year. The report says that in order to pre- 
vent spoilage in the shipment of poultry and eggs, a pre- 
cooling plant has been developed, cooled by ice, capable 
of chilling 15,000 pounds of eggs and poultry a week. This 
plant costs approximately $800 to install.. With ice at 
$3 per ton it has been found in actual commercial use 
to effect a saving of at least $22 per carload in handling 
and chilling. It also enables the small shipper who can- 
not afford to erect a complete refrigerating plant to com- 
pete with the largest shippers. 


The work upon the transportation of perishables has 
been facilitated by the improvement of the method of in- 
stalling resistance thermometers in refrigerator cars so 
that the temperature of the interior of a considerable 
number of cars may be observed simultaneously. In the 
study of the cold storage of eggs particular attention has 
been paid to the devising of methods to prevent stored 
eges from acquiring the so-called “storage taste.” 
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Help for Traffic Man 


This dopartmneut is conducted by a traffic man of long experience 
and wide knowledge. In it he will answer questions relating to 
practical traffic problems. We do not desire to take the place of 
the traffic man, but to help him in his work. We reserve the right 
to refuse to answer any questions that we judge it unwise to answer 
or that involve situations that are too complex for the kind of inves- 
tigation contemplated. Questions will be answered as promptly as 
possible. No answers will be given by mail. 

Address “Help for Traffic Man,’’ The Traffic Service Bureau, 
418 S. Market St., Chicago, Ill. 





Direct and Cheapest Available Route. 

Q.—“It is our understanding that the Commission has 
ruled that where shipment ~-is offered for a destination 
to which no through rate is published, the agent of the 
initial line is obliged to forward via the cheapest reason- 
able route. Have looked through all of the Commission’s 
rulings that we have, but seem unable to locate this. 
Would like to ask if you can give number and date of 
Commission’s ruling on the subject?” 

A.—There are several rulings by the Commission hav- 
ing some bearing on the question above submitted. Rule 
5 (c), Tariff Circular 18-A, reads: “If no specific rate 
from point of origin to destination of a through shipment 
is provided, and no specific manner of constructing com- 
bination rate for it is prescribed, the lowest combination 
of rates available via the route over which the shipment 
moves is the rate for that shipment.” 

Rule 214 (c), Conference Rulings Bulletin 6, reads: “In 
the absence of specific through routing by a shipper, 
which carrier is willing to observe, it is the duty of the 
agent of the carrier to route shipment via the cheapest 
reasonable route known to him of a class designated by 
the shipper,” etc. ; 

For a recent case holding that where a shipper does 
not direct the routing it is the duty of the initial carrier 
to forward the shipment over the reasonable available 
route by which the lowest charge can be secured, see 
E. F. San Guinetti vs. U. P. R. R. Co., 39 I. C. C., 515 (see 
The Traffic World, June 17, 1916, page 1267). 


Suspension in Transcontinental Tariff 22-G. 
Q.—“Kindly refer to Item 205 of Transcontinental Tariff 
22-G. Rate of 30 cents is published to apply from Ala- 


- bama and Tennessee points, with a reference that the rate 


TRANSCONTINENTAL RATES 


THE TRAFFIC SERVICE NEWS BUREAU, 
Colorado Building, Washington, D. C. 
The action of the carriers in postponing the effective 
date of their compromise advance on California products 
eastbound, from December 30 to March 1, created a favor- 
able impression among representatives of shippers. They 
said the fact that the carriers have not been able to sup- 
ply cars has been so obvious that there could be no 
dispute that shippers had not been able to fill the con- 
tracts limited to January 1. The shippers at the hearings 
before the suspension board that resulted in the creation 
of I. & S. No. 909, said they would be greatly damaged if 
the advance in rates were made effective prior to January 
1, because they had made contracts that could not be 
filled prior to that day. While the Commission could not * 
give unfilled contracts as a reason for suspending tariffs, - 
it recognized the equity of the claim and suspended the 
tariffs because there had been a showing that the advances 
were not in accordance with the views expressed in its 
report on the complaint of the Spokane Merchants’ Asso- 
cia' ion, which reopened the whole subject after transporta- 
tio. through the canal disappeared. — 


expires with September 30. Another rate of 50 cents is 
published to become effective October 1. Item 205-A of 
Supplement 3 brings forward the 30-cent rate, with a 
reference indicating it is advanced to 45.5 cents, and the 
reference to expire with close of business on September 
30 is continued. It appears the 45.5-cent rate is effective 
with Supplement 3, August 16, 1916. 

“It. will be noted the rate of 50 cents is also brought 
forward in Item 205-A, to become effective October 1. 
Supplement 4 suspends until January 29, 1917, the effective 
date of October 1, and also expiration date of September 
30 of Items 205 and 205-A. Supplements 5 and 6 do not 
indicate Supplement 3 as continuing any matter in effect. 
We understand Publishing Agent Countiss takes the pnsi- 
tion that Supplement 3 is suspended in its entirety by 
Supplement 4 and that the rate of 30 cents as published 
in the original tariff is at the present time in effect. 

“I am unable to understand how the Commission could 
suspend by Supplement. 4, issued October 1, 1916, rate of 
45.5 cents, which was published to become effective Au- 
gust, 16, 1916. Your interpretation of the tariff will be 
appreciated.” 

A.—An examination of the tariff files of the Interstate 
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Commerce Commission shows that Item 205 in the orig- 
inal tariff carries a 30-cent rate from Alabama and Ten- 
nessee points to expire September 30, 1916, after which 
date the rate was to be 50 cents; that Supplement 3 to 
said tariff continues forward Item 205 by Item 205-A, 
which advances the 30-cent rate that was to expire Sep- 
tember 30 to 45.5 cents, and that the Commission in 
I. & S. 931 (western export iron and‘ steel) suspended 
Item 205 of the original tariff and Item 205-A of Supple- 
ment 3; in so far as these items indicated that rates would 
expire as of September 30 and become effective as of 
October 1, 1916. \ 

The specific order of investigation by the Commission 
was “of rates, charges, regulations and practices stated 
in the said schedules contained in said tariffs,” and par- 
ticularly “the provision reading: ‘expires with close of 
business September 30, 1916, unless sooner canceled, 
changed or extendéed,’” and orders “that the effective 
date of the said schedules contained in said tariffs should 
be postponed,” etc. It will thus be seen that the Com- 
mission failed to suspend the specific provision that the 
rate from Alabama and Tennessee points would be 45.5 
cents, and that therefore this is the effective rate to apply. 
In other words, the Commission merely suspended in the 
original tariff the eprovision therein making the 30-cent 
rate expire September 30, and its order of suspension was 
not sufficiently specific to include the 45.5-cent rate, whieh 
became effective August 16, for the purpose of making 
only the 30-cent rate operative. 

Rate in Supplement. 

Q.—“Will you please advise me if it is your under- 
standing that the Commission’s rules require that a rate 
‘appearing in a supplement and brought forward from 
supplement to supplement must bear throughout its exist- 
ence reference to the date and supplement number upon 
which the change was made in such rate?” 

A.—It is our understanding that a rate brought forward 
from supplement to supplement must bear: throughout its 
existence reference to date upon which and supplement 
in which the change was made. Of course, when the 
tariff is reissued we understand this reference may he 
dropped, provided the effective date of the new tariffs is 
at least 30 days subsequent to the effective date of the 
change in question. 

Rate on Cross Banding. 

Q.—“Please advise if, in your opinion, cross banding 
less than one-sixteenth of one inch in thickness took 
lumber rates from Cincinnati, O., or Jeffersonville, Ind., 
to Chicago, Ill., under Agent Eugene Morris’ Tariff No. 
65-C.” 

A.—We understand cross banding is in reality veneer- 
ing and was therefore not subject to lumber rates from 
Cincinnati or Jeffersonville, veneering not being classified 
in Official Classification under the caption “Lumber.” . 


DOINGS OF THE TRAFFIC CLUBS 


The first annual banquet of the Transportation Club of 
Fort Worth will be held at the Metropolitan Hotel, Satur-. 
day, Jan. 20, 1917, at 7 p. m. The speakers for the occa- 
sion will be: Ben E. Keith, president chamber of com- 
merce; J. L. West, freight traffic manager, M., K. & T. 
lines of Texas; H. M. Mayo, manager industrial depart- 
ment, Southern Pacific system; I. M. Griffin, assistant 
freight traffic manager, Texas & Pacific Raflway; Horace 
Booth, traffic manager, I. & G. N. Railway Company; 
George Thompson, attorney; N. H. Lassiter, attorney; 
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Sidney Samuels, attorney; A. B. Case, manager Armour 
& Co. 





The Traffic Club of Philadelphia will hold its ninth 
annual dinner at the Bellevue-Stratford Hotel Tuesday 
evening, January 16. The principal speaker will be Janes 
A. Reed, United States senator from Missouri; the Rt.-I’ey, 
Bishop Rhinelander, of the diocese of Pennsylvania, wil] 
also be present. A special dinner is being arranged for 
the ladies, to be followed by a dance in the ballroom 





Blewett Lee, general solicitor of the Illinois Central | 


Railroad, spoke at the luncheon of the Chicago Traffic 
Club December 22 on “The President’s Labor Program.” 





The Denver Commercial Traffic Club held its monthly 
dinner at. the Kaiserhof Hotel, December 19, with the 
best attendance for some time. A. S. Fogg of the Fritch 
Hardware Company, read a paper on “What the Future 
Will Be.” Comments were made by President Andrews, 
Harry Dickinson of the Denver Transportation Bureau, as 
chairman of the committee on the interpretation of the 
Pomerene bill of lading act, gave a thorough and ex. 
haustive explanation and cleared up many points which 
had been in doubt. George H. Work of the Colorado Mill- 
ing and Elevator Company and A. W. Kirkpatrick of the 
U. S. Portland Cement Company, as members of the 
committee, enlarged on the topic. Several new members 
were taken in. The Traffic World’s course in traffic, to 
be started in January, was commented on and approved. 





The eighth annual dinner of The Traffic Club of New- 
ark will be held at The Washington at 6:30 p. m. Tues- 
day, January 9. 





The first annua] banquet of The Houston Traffic Club 
was held Friday night, December 15. As the guests ap 
proached the door of the big banquet hall of the Bender 
hotel they were confronted by the bulky person of N. A. 
Dewer, the veteran station master of the Grand Central 
station, in full uniform, taking tickets and punching them. 
The tickets were in the form of card round trips, such 
as are sold to Galveston and return during the summer 
season. After dinner retiring President R. H. Spencer 
made a few remarks in stating the purpose of the meet: 
ing. Mr. Spencer thanked the membership for the sup 
port rendered him during the past year. He then called 
on A. Kimball, treasurer, for his report. Among other 
things, Mr. Kimball reported that something more thar 
$13 remains in the treasury, and recommended that it 
be spent on the Shreveport case. This called for a laush 
all around. The election of officers followed, in which 
the recent nominations of the nominating committee were 
adopted. The result was: H. M. Mayo, president; Clint 
Holliday, first vice-president; F. L. Clements, second vice- 
president; E. J. Peters, third vice-president; F. A. Licffing- 
well, secretary; A. Kimball, treasurer; J. R. Mockbee and 
Henry C. Cortes, directors. The first address was made 
by Hugh Potter, one of Houston’s attorneys, who reviewed 
the Shreveport rate case from its incipiency to the pres 
ent date. Following this address, F. L. Clements of the 
Gulf companies, poet laureate and general fun* maker of 
the occasion, offered a little diversion. He presented 4 


burlesque on Fonda’s tariff No. 2-B. He entered .the din 
ing-room with a huge imitation book, half open, followed 
by John Wesley Graham as the Interstate Commerce Com- 
mission, R. H. Carmichal as the Texas Railroad Commis- 
sion and EB. J. Peters as the shipper engaged in a heated 
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discussion over the Fonda tariff. Just following the din- 
ner, in serving coffee, the dining-room was darkened but 
for four or five huge switch lamps in different parts of 
the room, and several negro waiters entered clothed in 
overalls, caps and red bandana handkerchiefs, each carry- 
ing a railroad lantern and a huge oil can. From these 
they proceeded to serve the coffee. President Scott of 
the Southern Pacific remarked that the sight made him 
“kinder” sick for a touch of the throttle again. S. G. 
Reed, representing the Dallas Traffic Club, made a short 
talk concerning its activities, and C. K. Dunlap, traffic 
manager of the Sunset-Centra] Lines, read a paper deal- 
ing with the transcontinental rate situation and the origin 
of the practices that have grown up in connection tbere- 
with. J. P. Landry of Beaumont, under the subject of 
“Reminiscences,” probably furnished more laughs to the 
minute than any other speaker of the evening. The menu 
cards were in the form of railroad time tables of tne 
“H. T. C.” (Houston Traffic Club). 





The Traffic Club of the Flint Board of Commerce, Flint, 
Mich., was organized at a dinner December 12. It was 
well attended, and all signed’ up as charter members, 
there being 43 men present, including railroad representa- 
tives from Detroit, Toledo, Chicago and other cities. The 
orgaiization will be known as the “Traffic Club of the 
Flint Board of Commerce.” The next meeting will be 
held in January. Mr. Rasbach acted as toastmaster fur 
the evening. A. V. Marti is chairman and G. D. Kerr is 
secretary and treasurer. 


The increase of freight and passenger rates to give the 


railroads sufficient funds to provide better transportation 
facilities was advocated by F. A. Ogden, general freight 


agent of the Jones & Laughlin Steel Company, at the 
semi-annual dinner of the Traffic Club of Pittsburgh, De- 
cember 18. Mr. Ogden spoke on the subject, “The Raii- 
Troads.” He said: “The commodities used by the raii- 
roads have advanced 50 to 100 per cent in price. At the 
same time the railroads have been granted a 5 per cent 
increase in freight rates. If the eight-nour law is consti- 
tutional even the small advantage of this advance will 
be wiped out. As it is, prices go up or down, but railroad 
rates remain the same.” Mr. Ogden discussed the diffi- 
culties in securing adequate railroad facilities at the 
present time, and predicted still more difficulties in the 
near future. The need of a religious spirit in national 
life was emphasized, and follies of the day satirized, by 
the Rev. Dr. John Cavanaugh, president of Notre Dame 
University, who made an address on “What Constitutes 
a State.” William Hodgdon, freight traffic manager of 
the Pennsylvania Lines West, acted as toastmaster, and 
was introduced by E. F. Austin, president of the Traffic 
Club. Dr. Samuel McCormick gave the invocation. The 
committee in charge consisted of Thomas B. Moss, chair- 
man; Allen Waldbauer, J. P. Bradley, E. C. Kunde, H. A. 
Cochran, Charles E. Barnhart, Guy M. Stewart, E. ‘8. 
Rooney, J. C. Smith and G. C. Truesdale. -An orchestra 
Played an entrance march at 6:30 p. m. Immediately 
after the invocation the lights went out, and while the 
orchestra played the national anthems a troupe of young 
women entered in the following order: England, France, Ger- 
many, Russia, Italy, America. When all were in the cen- 
ter, ‘he foreign nations circled America and sang “America, 
I Love You,” going immediately into the national anthem, 
the -udience standing. All of this was with hall lights 
out .nd continual play of spot lights. Immediately after 
the »ational anthem all lights went out and all flags were 
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given to members of a committee there to receive them. 
With full hall lights, the young women then sang a flower 
song and distributed flowers, to full orchestra and song, 
gradually diminishing as they neared exits, the music 
‘and song gradually dying out. The young women again 
appeared while coffee was being served, distributing 
cigars and making exit singing, “Good-by, Boys, We're: 
Through.” 








| Personal Notes 





F. G. Dorety was born in Boston, Mass., July 20,-1878. 
He was reared in Oakland, 


Cal., and graduated from 
University of California, 
1900, and Harvard Law 
School, 1903. He was a 
member of the editorial 
staff of the Harvard Law 
Review while in law 
school. He practiced 
law in San _ Francisco 
and was instructor in 
law at the University of 
California 1903 to 1905; 
practiced law in Seattle, 
1905 and 1906; assistant 
United States attorney 
for Western District of 
Washington at Seattle, 
1908; in°1909 became as- 
sistant to L. C. Gilman, 

: now president of the S. 
P. & S. Railway Company, then attorney for the Great 
Northern in Seattle, handling the trial work for the com- 
pany; in 1909 F. V. Brown succeeded L. C. Gilman, re- 
ceiving the title of attorney for Washington, and Mr. 
Dorety remained with him. On Mr. Brown’s recent pro- 
motion to the position of general attorney Mr. Dorety 
received the title of attorney for Oregon and western 

Washington. 








Charles S. Albert was born July 10, 1872, at Williams- 
port, Pa. He was graduated from Columbia University 
Law School, Washing- 
ton, D. C., 1893, L.L.M., 
LL.B., and also from 
the University of Min- 
nesota Law School, 1894, 
LL.B. He has been con- 
nected directly or indi- 
rectly with che Great 
Northern Railroad since 
Sept. 1, 1893, first as an 
employe of the firm of 
Benton, Roberts & 
Brown, Minneapolis at- 
torneys for the Great 
Northern; then as mem- 
ber of the firm of W. E. 
Dodge & Charles S. Al- 
bert, attorneys for Great 
Northern, Minneapolis, 
trom 1897 to 1900; member of the firm of Brown & Albert 
and Brown, Albert & Guesmer from 1900 to 1911; Spo- 
kane attorney for Great Northern from 1911 to Nov. 1, 
1916; now as attorney for eastern Washington and Idaho 








ty 
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since Nov. 1, 1916. He has been exclusively engaged in 
railroad pracuice Since Sept. 1, 1911. He was married 
-Jan. 22, 1908, to sarah Truax, now playing as “Domini- 
in the “Garden of Allah.” 

Dispatches say that Clifford Thorne, chairman of the 
lowa commission, has resigned that position to become, 
January i, special counsel for the National Live Stock 
Shippers’ Protective League in an investigation before 
the Interstate Commerce Commission of rates, rules and 
practices in the live stock traffic of the United States. 

Ora E. Butterfield, general solicitor of the New York 
Central, died December. 22. 


Effective January 1, H. D. Driscoll becomes secretary 
and traffic commissioner of the Waco (Tex.) Chamber 
of Commerce. For several months Mr. Driscoll has been 
in’ charge of the traffic department of that organization. 

T. W. Proctor has been appointed assistant general 


. freight agent of the St. Paul, with office at ——— 


effective January’ 1. 


W. Ray Wilson, soliciting freight agent of the Gulf 
Coast Lines, Kansas City, Mo., is appointed traveling 
freight agent, vice C. C. Porter, resigned to accept service 
with another company. 

Waiter Scott Ayres is appointed industrial commissioner 
of the New Orleans Great Northern Railroad, with office 
at Chicago, | 


M. L, Masteller, general manager of the Jucaro & Moron 


Railroad at Ciego de Avilo, Cuba, has been appointed . 


head of-the freight traffic and transportation departments 
of the United Railways of Havana, the Havana Central 
Railroad, the Western Railway of Havana and the Havana 
Terminal Company, with headquarters at Havana, Cuba. 

F. S. Brooks was born in Memphis, Tenn., and entered 
the service of the A., T. & S. F. Railway, Sept. 1, 1895, 
as rate clerk in the local freight office at Houston, Tex. 
Through gradual promotions he became assistant live 
stock agent at the Fort Worth stock yards in 1903; live 
stock agent three years later at Fort Worth; promoted 
to assistant general freight agent and transferred to Gal- 
veston in 1908; from thence promoted and transferred to 
Kansas City as general live stock agent, A., T. & S. F. 
system. As has already been announced, he will resign 
January 1 to become associated with Swift & Co., in 
charge of their Stock Yards interests, with headquarters 
at Chicago, 


RAILWAY REVENUES 


The net operating income of the railways of the United 
States for September, 1916, exceeded that for September, 
1915, by $43 per mile, or 10.0 per cent, Total operating 
revenues, $324,954,301, éxceeded those for September, 
1915, by $37,786,828. Operating. expenses, $203,235,394, 
were greater by $25,599,335. Net operating revenue, $121,- 
718,907, made a gain of $12,187,493. Taxes, $13,744,466, 
increased by $1,878,577. Net operating income was $107,- 
910,814, am increase of $10,313,031. If spread over the 
mileage represented, operating revenues averaged $1,409 
per mile, an increase of 12.6 per cent; operating expenses 
per mile, $881, were greater by 13.8 per cent; net operating 
revenue per mile, $528, increased 10.6 per cent; while 
net operating income per mile, $468, showed an increase 
of 10.0 per cent. Taxes per mile rose 15.3 per cent. This 
summary covers 230,575 miles of operated line, or about 
9) per cent of the steam railway mileage of the United 
States. It was made by the Bureau of Railway Economics. 

For the eastern railways, operating revenues per mile 
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exceeded those for September, 1915, by 12.1 per cen; 
operating expenses rose 18.0 per cent; net operating r: y- 
enue increased 2.3 per cent, and taxes 18.8 per cent. Op: r- 
ating income per mile increased 0.6 per cent. 

For the southern railways, operating revenues per m le 
exceeded those for September, 1915, by 11.2 per cer:; 
operating expenses rose 9.4 per cent; net operating rey- 
enue increased 14.8 per cent, and taxes 16.1 per cet. 
Operating income per mile increased 14.6 per cent. 

For the western railways, operating revenues per mile 
exceeded those for September, 1915, by 13.8 per cent; 
operating expenses rose 11.0 per cent; net operating rey- 
enue increased 18.0 per cent, and taxes 12.3 per cent. 
Operating income per mile increased 18.7 per cent. 

The three months of the current fiscal year, compared 
with the corresponding period of the preceding year, show 
changes per mile of line as follows: Operating revenues 
increased 16.0 per cent, operating expenses increased 14.1 
per cent, net operating revenue increased 19.2 per cent, 
taxes increased 13.6 per cent and operating income. in- 
creased 20.0 per cent. 

Operating income per mile increased 12.1 per cent in 
the East, increased 22.7 per cent in the South and in- 
creased 28.2 per cent in the West. 

September operating income per mile was 10.0 per cent 
greater in 1916 than in 1915, 32.8 per cent greater than 
in 1914, 31.4 per cent greater than in 1913 and 20.8 per 
cent greater than in 1912. 


RATES ON SALT 


THE TRAFFIC SERVICE NEWS BUREAU, 
Colorado Building, Washington, D. C. 
Arguments were made December 19 by Joseph N. Teal, 


for the complainants, and A. C. Spencer, for the respond- 
ents, on the complaints of the Inland Crystal Salt Com- 
pany against the Camas Prairie Railroad and others; 
Portland. Traffic and Transportation Association against 
the Chicago, Milwaukee & St. Paul and others, and the 
transportation bureau of the Seattle Chamber of Com- 
merce against the Northern Pacific and others. The 
question was as to what rates there should be on salt 
from Portland to points in the Inland Empire, which car- 
ried with it the query as to what rates there should be 
from the salt beds of California and Utah, which compete 
in the Inland Empire, and necessarily what rates there 
should be to Portland for the use of the jobbers at that 
port who are able and willing to buy in wholesale quan- 
tities for distribution in the interior. 

Mr. Teal took the position that, in effect, the railroads 
have been arguing that Portland is not interested in the 
question; that the carriers and the competing producers 
are the ones that are interested; and that, inasmuch as 
the producers were not complaining, there was nothiug 
much, if anything, for the Commission to pass upon. Mr. 
Teal insisted that it is a novel proposition that Po*tland, 
not being a producer of salt, is not interested in the 
rates on salt from Portland to the Inland Empire. He 
said it is solely a question of reasonable rate’s. 

The rail-and-water rate from California to Spokane is 
37.5 cents and the all-rail rate from Saltair, Utah, to the 
same point is three cents higher, the all-rail- rate from 
California being the same. The rate to Portland is 27.5 
cents, so there is little chance for the Portland complain- 
ants to do business as jobbers of salt. Mr. Teal said that 


if the railroads carrying from Portland were not inter- 
ested in ships, they would not care at what rate the salt 
reached Portland, but wouW be interested only in wiht 
rate they could get after, the salt reached their rails. 
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a 
The Open Forum 
A Department for the Discussion by Patrons and Friends of THE TRAFFIC WORLD of 
Transportation Questions of Interest to Traffic Men Who Keep in Touch 
With the Times—Contributions Are Welcomed 





SUGGESTION FOR A CAR,TRUST 


Editor The Traffic World: 

I have been thinking over the problem of the car situa- 
tion for some little time, and I have not seen the sug: 
gestion made of following out the idea that I will endeavor 
to explain in this communication. I know that you are 
in touch with other interests, all of which are interested 
in the solution of this problem. Of course, this sugges- 
tion would be of no immediate advantage, but it seems 
to me to be logical when considered in the light of present- 
day methods of business. 


You will readily recall that when the government passed 
the federal reserve legislation that there was some talk 
of the national banks in the country being against co- 
operation in the proposition. The national banks, of 
course, have a federal charter, and it was made very 
plain to the national banks that if they did not subscribe 
to the allotted stock of: the federal reserve bank their 
national bank charters would be canceled. It would seem 
that there is quite a widespread demand now by the rail- 
road managers for federal incorporation of the railroads 
as an act of justice to the railroad properties. It would 
seem, therefore, that if the federal incorporation of the 
interstate railroads was finally accomplished that the next 
step would be to initiate a plan for the equitable dis- 
tribution of railroad cars to the end that the public in 
need of cars should receive them to the full extent of 
their necessities. 


It would seem that this could be accomplished by the 
organization of a car trust, and, if necessary to accom- 
plish the purpose of the trust, to legislate that the rail- 
roads should subscribe to the capital stock of the car 
trust on the same theory that the national banks were 
forced to subscribe to the federal reserve fund. The car 
trust, when organized, to take over all of the freight 
cars of all the railroads in the United States and issue 
to the railroads a proper amount of stock for the physical 
value of the cars taken over, this car trust to supply in 
the future all the railroad equipment in the matter of 
freight cars. This would bring about a situation where 
the cars would circulate to the points where they were 
needed, and there would be no restriction upon the loading 
of any freight equipment for any destination. The scheme 
of compensation to the car trust should operate in such 
a way as to secure as nearly as possible a continuous 
use of the cars loaded. If an equitable charge per day 
was made to the road using the equipment uniform as 
against whether the car was loaded or unloaded, the 
tendency would be to keep the cars loaded, as there 
would be no income to offset the charge’on an unloaded 
car. 

Another advantage in such a scheme would be that it 
would be possible for all new freight equipment to be 
standardized, and, of course, it goes without argument 
that this would be a true economy in the matter of cost 
of equipment. The car trust, with such authority as 
above outlined, would have no difficulty at any time in 





floating any necessary equipment bonds. It would be 
possible also to enforce, under federal supervision, a more 
rapid movement of freight, as it might be possible to so 
arrange the charge for the use of the equipment that 
if a car was not moved in harmony with the minimum 
requirements as to per diem mileage that an additional 
charge would be made for the use of the car. In other 
words, any legislation to solve the problem of equitable 
distribution of equipment and movement of freights should 
be based upon a theory of the largest use and most ex- 
peditious movement of freight car equipment, and, in 
order to accomplish this, there must be some form of 
taxation. Frank s. Thomas. 
Rochester, N. Y., Dec. 14, 1916. 


ROUTING AND MISROUTING 


Editor The Traffic World: 

I have been requested by a number of the readers of 
your valuable weekly to quote authority for the state- 
ments I made, published in your issue of December 2, 
under the caption, “Routing and Misrouting.” 

It looks as if the shippers were having more or less 
trouble with this class of claims, and I have furnished 
those that requested it full authority, and perhaps there 
are others who are in need of such information. 

In the article referred to I stated that if a through 
rate existed and a combination of rates made lower it 
was up to carriers to forward the shipment over the route 
carrying the lower rate and for authority quote the fol- 
lowing decisions of the I. C. C.: 

United Kansas Portland Cement Co. vs. M. P. Ry. Co., 
unrep. op. A-321.—“Routing instructions specified lines, 
but did not specify junction point. Forwarded by carriers 
via route carrying joint rate which was higher than via 
another route over which there was a lower combination 
rate; held, misrouting and reparation awarded.” 

Foster Lumber Co. vs. C. & N. W. Ry. Co., unrep. op. 
A-426.—“In the absence of routing instructions, defend- 
ant should route via an available combination rate which 
was less than a joint rate that applied on the said ship- 
ment.” 

I also stated that if a connecting line accepting a ship- 
ment unrouted, it was liable for misrouting. This is cov- 
ered by the Ohio Iron & Metal Co. vs. C., M. & St. P. 
Ry. Co., 28 I. C. C., 703-705. 

As to an intermediate line accepting a shipment at a 
junction point without full routing to destination, the 
Commission has held that such line will be held respon- 
sible for any excess charges that may directly accrue 
from an error in forwarding the shipment via any other 
than the cheapest available’ route. 

The above can also be construed to mean not only 
where a through rate exists, but on a combination rate. 
Conference ruling 286-F does not contemplate that initial 
carrier shall be required to ascertain if competing line 
can carry shipment at a less rate and in that event turn 
it over to such line—that is, where a lading carries a 
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rate and a route or a rate and no route and the shipment 
originates at a competitive point where the destination 
is touched by one line and not by the other, and in some 
cases would mean that the line that could transport the 
shipment to destination over its own rails publish a 
lower local rate than the other carrier who is a party 
to a joint rate. 


Another point along this line no doubt of value to ship- 
pers is where a bill of lading is issued and the agent 
inserts a route before or after being signed. This is 
considered to be an unrouted shipment and carriers are 
liable for protection of the lowest rate. 


Edgar L. Davis, Traffic Dept., the Boyle Co. 
Wichita, Kan., Dec. 18, 1916. 


FERTILIZERS AND CAR SHORTAGE 
Editor The Traffic World: 


On September 1 there was a car shortage in the United 
States of 19,000; October 1, 60,000; November 1, 108,000; 
December 1, approximately 150,000, with the probability 
that shipping conditions will continue to become worse 
from week to week. Nearly ninety per cent of the four 
million five hundred thousand tons of fertilizers used by 
farmers in the spring season has in the past year been 
congested in a shipping season of just about six to eight 
weeks’ length. 


The spring shipments of fertilizers require three hun- 
dred thousand railroad cars. Indications point to greatly 
increased demand for fertilizers this spring on account 
of the higher prices for farm products and the greater 
profits from investments in fertilizer. It will be abso- 
lutely impossible for the railroads to furnish that number 
of cars this spring for moving the spring fertilizers if they 
are congested in such a short period of time this season 
as they have been in past years. 


This year the co-operation of the farmers with the rail- 
roads and dealers is necessary. The fertilizer shipments 
will be moved promptly and will reach the farmers in 
plenty of time, if orders are made early and early ship- 
ments started, thereby relieving the congestion and ex- 
tending the length of the shipping period. Please urge 
the ordering of as near maximum quantity of full capacity 
cars as possible instead of minimum cars of fifteen tons, 
which is usually customary. This will greatly relieve the 
situation on the railroads. This is a year when a supply 
of plantfood is most needed for greater production of 
foodstuffs and greatest farm profits. The railroads can only 


spare a limited number of railroad cars for fertilizer 
shipments. The period just before the coming of spring 
is one of their greatest rush seasons. 


Farmers who order their fertilizers early will enable 
the railroads to move them before the rush season opens 
and the cars can be unloaded and used several times 
and for several hauls instead of one. This will help out 
the railroads, the dealers, the manufacturers and will 
insure a supply of fertilizers in a year when, on account 
of high prices for farm products, fertilizers are going to 
pay bigger profits on the investment than ever before. 
The shipping of fertilizers early is of advantage to. the 
farmer in other ways. Not only to be assured of a sup- 
ply of plantfood ready for use when needed, but he can 
haul them to his farm before the rush of spring work 
starts. In many sections it is of advantage to haul on 


the snow before the roads get bad in the spring breakup. 
When the farm work is least rushing and labor costs of 
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hauling are lowest is the profitable time for such haui- 
ing. Early ordering will help everybody. 
Horace Bowker, 
President, National Fertilizer Association. 
New York, Dec. 11, 1916. 


COAST-TO-COAST BOAT LINE 


At the recent hearing at San Francisco in the trans- 
continental rate cases, Isidor Jacobs, president of the 
California Canneries Company, testified that $2,000,000 has 
been pledged, mainly by San Francisco and partly by 
New York business interests; to finance a steamship line 
between San Francisco and New York. This steamship 
line, Jacobs announced, will be a certainty if the coast-to- 
coast or terminal rates and the intermediate rates are 
leveled. He said it was certain should the proposed in- 
crease in the coast-to-coast rate of 10 cents per 100 pounds 
on carload lots and 25 cents on less than carload lots 
become effective December 30, and the car shortage and 
embargoes on shipments via the Sunset and Santa Fe 
Gulf routes continue. 

The announcement of Mr. Jacobs, who was instrumental 
in organizing merchants into a similar organization 
in 1892 for the purpose of forcing a reduction in railroad 
rates from the Atlantic to the Pacific, caused a stir. 

Amplifying his statement made before Examiner Thur- 
tell, Mr. Jacobs said: 

“Should the Interstate Commerce Commission, following 
this series of hearings, decide to level the goast-to-coast 
or terminal rate and the intermediate rate, a steamship 
line of four vessels would be in operation within a period 
of from sixty to ninety days. Others would be obtained 
if needed. On a recent trip to New York I found, while 
working on this project, that ten ships of suitable tonnage 
were then available for our needs. Charters are expiring 
daily, and if the government places an embargo on wheat, 
for example, we will be able to secure as many vessels 


as we need and at comparatively reasonable prices. 


“We plan, unless we secure relief in the way we seek, 
to repeat the 1892 undertaking, when the business men 
floated a steamship company operating from the Atlantic 
to the Pacific, forced the railroads to meet water compe- 
tition and established through our efforts the principle of 
terminal rate-making. This line was operated for two 
years in competition with the carriers and we handled 
500,000 tons of freight. True, we lost $180,000, but it was 
temporary only, and we won our fight and have been com- 
pensated for the loss an inestimable number of times 
since by the rates we have since enjoyed. 

“We have no fear of the outcome of such a fight if we 
are forced into it. Take, for example, the recent fight of 
Corpus Christi, Tex. The Texas Railroad Commission 
some months ago raised the freight rates between that 
point and Galveston. 

“The merchants promptly organized and chartered two 
vessels. In less than six weeks they have broken the 
railroad freight rate in half. Water competition may not 
be potential, but if we are forced into a fight, we will 
soon make it actual.” 

Mr. Jacobs told Examiner Thurtell that the schedule 
providing for an increase in the terminal rate, effective 
December 30, unless further suspended by the Interstate 
Commerce Commission, will cost California $4,000,000 a 
year. He declared that suspension of water competition, 
taken as the basis for a renewal of the fight by the in- 
terior cities to secure a leveling of the terminal and in- 
termediate rates, is but temporary and that ships will 
soon be available in the natural order of things in the 
coast-to-coast trade. 
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WESTERN CLASSIFICATION 


Official Docket of Hearings Before the West- 
ern Classification Committee on Applica- 
tions for Changes in Ratings, Rules, 

_ Ete., in Classification 54 


The Western Classification’. Committee, 
R. C. Fyfe, Chairman; H. C. Bush, W. E. Prendergast. 
The Western Classification Committee will, on the dates and 
at the hours named, consider the following applications for 
changes in ratings, rules, etc., in Classification No. 54. Inter- 
ested persons desiring to appear and present arguments will be 
heard in the committee conference room, 1836 Transportation 
Building, Chicago, unless another locality is stated. 








TUESDAY, JANUARY 23. 


Docket No. 993—10:00 A. M. Submitted by Shippers. 
Forms or Molds, Concrete Construction, not otherwise indexed 
by name: 
Flat or K. D. flat: 
class, 


Loose or in packages, L. C. L., fourth 
(To amend Item 7, Page 198.) 


Docket No. 994—10:20 A. M. 
Descriptions by Uniform and Ratings— 
by Western Committee. 
Logs: 
Foreign wood, other than Canadian wood or Mexican pine: 
Loose or in packages, L. C. L., third class; loose or in pack- 
ages, C. L., minimum weight 36,000 pounds, class A. 
Native wood, Canadian wood or Mexican pine: 
Loose or in packages, L. C. L., fourth class; loose or in 
packages, C. L., minimum weight 36,000 pounds, class C. 
(To cancel Items 8 and 9, Page 253.) 


Docket No. 995—10:30 A. M. 
Descriptions by Uniform and Ratings 
: by Western Committee. 
Furniture Stock, wooden, not otherwise indexed by name: 
In the rough: 
In bags or bundles, L. C. L., third class; in barrels, ~boxes 


or crates, L. C. L., third class; loose or in packages, C. L., | 


minimum weight 36,000 pounds, class B. 
In the white: 
In bags or bundles, L. C. L., second class; in barrels, boxes 
or crates, L. C. L., second class; loose or in packages, C. 
L., minimum weight 30,000 pounds, class A. 
(Cancels Page 204, Items 2 ane . oo 207, Item 23; Page 208, 
tem 3. 


Docket No. 996—10:45 A. M. 
Paint or Varnish Reducing Compounds: 
In metal cans in barrels or boxes, L. C. L., third class; in 
bulk in barrels, L. C. L., third class. i 
(To amend Item 4, Page 296.) 


Submitted by Shippers. 


Docket No. 997—11:00 A. M. Submitted by Shippers. 
Vehicle Parts: 
Automobile Parts: 
Winter Tops: SS. U., in boxes or crates, L. C. L., 3 times 
* first class; K. D., flat, in boxes or crates, LL. C. L., 1% 
times first class; K. D., not flat, in boxes or crates, L. C. 
L., double first class; in packages named, C. L., minimum 
weight 11,000 pounds (subject to Rule 6-B), third class. 
(New item.) 
Docket No. 998—11:15 A. M. 
Descriptions by Uniform and Ratings 
by Western Committee. 
Boards: ; 
Wall: . 
Asphalted paper and wood strips combined: 
In boxes, bundles, crates or rolls, L. C. L., fourth class; 
loose or in packages, C. L., minimum weight 36,000 
_. pounds, class B. 
Fiberboard, pulpboard or strawboard, built up: 
Decorated: 

In boxes, bundles or crates, L. C. L., third class; loose 
or in packages, C. L., minimum weight 36,000 pounds, 
fifth class. 

Not decorated: 
In boxes, bundles or crates, L. C. L., third class; loose 


or in packages, C. L., minimum weight 36,000 pounds, ° 


fifth class. 
Decorated and not decorated: 
Loose or in packages, mixed C. L., minimum weight 
of 36,000 pounds, fifth class. 
Fiberboard, pulpboard, strawboard, felt or fiber and plaster 
combined (Plaster Board): 
In boxes, bundles or crates, L. C. L., third class; loose 
or in packages, C. L., minimum weight 36,000 pounds, 
_ class C, 
Fiberboard, pulpboard or strawboard and wood combined: 
In boxes, bundles or crates, L. C. L., fourth class; loose 
or in packages, C. L., minimum weight 36,000 pounds, 


class B. e 
(Cancels Page 133, Items 5, 11 and 15 and Page 307, Item 26.) 


Docket No. 999—11:30 A. M. 

Descriptions by Uniform and Ratings 
‘ by Western Committee. 
Ordinance Stores, not otherwise indexed by name, in barrels, 


boxes or crates, see Note 1. 
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Note.—Ratings apply only on shipments covered by Gov- 
ernment Bills of Lading. 
(Cancels Items 58, 60, 65 and 67, Page 289, and Items 4, 8, 9, 11, 
44, 15, 16, 17 and 18, Page 290.) 


Docket No. 1000—11:40 A. 4 
Descriptions by Uniform and Ratings 
by Western Committee. 
Iron or Steel: 
Plate: Armor or Deck: 

Loose or in packages L. C. L., second class; loose or in 
packages, straight or mixed C. L., minimum weight 36,000 
pounds, third class. 

(Cancels Item 59, Page 289.) 


Docket No. 1001—11:50 A. M. 
: Descriptions by Uniform and Ratings 
by Western Committee. 
Quartermasters’ Stores, not otherwise indexed by name, in bar- 
rels, boxes or crates, see Note 1. 

Note.—Ratings apply only._on shipments covered by Gov- 
ernment Bills of Lading. i" 
(Cancels Items 21, 22, 23, 24, 25, 26, 27, 28, 29, 30, 31, 32, 33 and 
34, Page 290.) 


Docket No. 1002—2:00 P. M. 
Descriptions by Uniform and Ratings 
by Western Committee. 
Food Preparations, Cereal: 

Barley, Pearled: 

In inner containers in barrels or boxes, L. C. L., fourth 
class; in inner containers in barrels or boxes, C. L., mini- 
mum weight 30,000 pounds, fifth class; in bulk in single 
bags, L. C. L., third class; in bulk in double bags, L. C. 
L., fourth class; in bulk in barrels, L. C. L., fourth 
class; in bulk in bags or barrels, C. L., minimum weight 
36,000 pounds, fifth class; in inner containers in barrels 
or boxes and in bulk in bags or barrels, C. L., minimum 
weight 36,000 pounds, fifth class. 

Corn, Dried Sweet, in bags, barrels or boxes, third class. 

Corn, Roasted, in barrels or boxes, first class. 

Food Preparations, Cereal, not otherwise indexed by name: 

Flaked, Puffed or Shredded: 

In inner containers in barrels or boxes, L. C. L., third 
class; in inner containers in barrels or boxes, C. L., 
minimum weight 18,000 pounds (subject to Rule 6-B), 
fourth, class; in bulk in double bags, L. C. L., second 
class; in bulk in barrels or boxes, L. C. L., third class; 
in bulk in barrels, boxes or double bags, C. L., minimum 
weight 18,000 pounds (subject to Rule 6-B), fourth class; 
in inner containers in barrels ‘or boxes and in bulk in 
barrels, boxes or double bags, C. L., minimum weight 
18,000 pounds (subject to Rule 6-B), fourth class. 

Other than Flaked, Puffed or Shredded: 

In inner containers in barrels or boxes, L. C. L., fourth 
class; in inner containers in barrels or boxes, C. L., 
minimum weight 30,000 pounds, fifth class; in bulk in 
bags, L. C. L., third class; in bulk in boxes, L. C. L. 
fourth class; in bulk in barrels, L. C. L., fourth class 
in bulk in bags, barrels or boxes, C. L., minimum 
weight 36,000 pounds, fifth class; in inner containers in 
barrels or boxes and in bulk in bags, barrels or boxes, 
c. L., minimum weight 36,000 pounds, fifth class. 

Mixed carloads of two or mote kinds of Cereal Food 

Preparations, as specified under Food Preparations, Cereal, 
not otherwise indexed by name, in packages provided for 
straight carload shipments, will be taken at the highest 
rating provided for carload quantities of any article in the 
shipment. The minimum weight shall be the highest car- 
load minimum weight provided for any article in the ship- 
ment. 

(Cancels Page 157, Items 4, 6, 10, 11, 14, 23 and 24.) 


Docket No. 1003—2:30 P. M. 
Descriptions by Uniform and Ratings 
by Western Committee. 


Outfits: 

Chautauqua or Gospel Ten Outfits, consisting of Tents with 
or without equipment of Tent Pins, Poles, Slides or Tent 
Tackle and Circus Seats and Supports, Folding Benches, 
Folding Settees, Folding Chairs, Lumber or Platform Ma- 
terial, K. D., loose or in packages, C. L., minimum weight 
24,000 pounds (subject to Rule 6-B), fifth class. 

(Cancels Page 159, Item 4.) 


Docket No. 1004—2:40 P. M. 
Descriptions of Uniform and Ratings 


by Western Committee. 
Plaster, Staff or Cement Plaster Work, Architectural: 

Packéd in barrels, boxes or crates, L. C. L., second class; in 
packages named, C. L., minimum weight 20,000 pounds 
(subject to Rule 6-B), third class. 

(Cancels Page 307, Items 20, 23 and 25.) 


Docket No. 1005—2:50" P. M. 
Descriptions by Uniform and Ratings 
by Western Committee. 


Lathing: 
Wood Veneer and strawboard combined, asphalted: 

In bundles, L. C. L., third class; in boxes or crates, L. C. L., 
third class; in packages named, C. L., minimum weight 
30,000 pounds, fifth class. 

Lathing: 
Paper, Bituminized or Sanded, metal reinforced: , 

In boxes, bundles or crates, L. C. L.. third class; in pack- 
“oe named, C. L., minimum weight 36,000 pounds, fifth 
class. 

(Cancels Item 29, Page 307.) 


Docket No. 1006—3:00 P. M. Submitted by Shippers. 
Vehicles, Children’s: . 
Wagons, K. D. flat, gears, handles, tongues and wheels de- 
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tached and placed inside bodies, in boxes or crates, C. L., 
om weight 15,000 pounds (subject to Rule 6-B), third 
class 

(To amend Item 21, Page 377.) 


Docket No. 1007—3:15 P. M. Submitted by Shippers. 
Cans, Empty: 
Cans, Empty, not otherwise indexed by name: 


Tin: Not Jacketed: 
Not nested, in Manila cartons, tied with steel straps, 
L. C. L., first class. 
(To amend Item 1, Page 149.) a 
Docket No. 1008—3:30 P. M. Proposed by Shippers. 
Tanks: 


Gasoline panes (for Lighting Systems) with Pressure Gauge 
attached: 

In boxes or crates, L. C. L., first class; in packages named, 

Cc. L., minimum weight 24,000 pounds (subject to Rule 


6-B), fourth class, 
’ (New item.) 
Docket No. 1009—3:40 P. M. Submitted by Shippers. 
Carriers: 
Nested, in bundles, L. C. L., fourth class; nested, in bun- 


dles, C: L., minimum weight 36,000 pounds, class B. 


Fuel Wood: 
(New item.) 


Docket No. 1010—4:00 P. M. 
= note under heading, Item 5, Page 6, 
read: 

Note.—On shipments of Animal and Poultry Feed, Tonics 
and Regulators, including return shipments, all charges 
must be prepaid. 

(Cancels Page: 275, Item 22; Page 319, Items 7, 8, 9, 14 and 19, 
and Page 154, Item 31.) 


Submitted by Carriers. 
Supplement 2, to 


Cars: 
Railway: 
Motor Inspection: 

With fixed or standing tops: S. U., loose or in packages, 
L. C. L., 1% times first class; K. D., wheels on or off, 
top and seat rails in boxes or crates, other parts loose 
or in packages, L. C. L., first class. 

Without fixed or standing tops: S. U., loose or in pack- 
ages, L. C. L., first class; K. D., wheels on or off, guide 
arms detached, loose or in packages, in <Q is, ’second 


class. 
Motor Section, loose or in packages, L. C. L., first class. 
Motor Inspection or Motor Section, loose or in packages, 
straight or mixed C. L., minimum weight 15,000 pounds 
(subject to Rule 6-B), third class. 


(Cancels Item 21, Page 319, and Items 10 to 14, Page 321.) 
WEDNESDAY, JANUARY 24 


Docket No. 1011—10:00 A. M. 
Descriptions by Uniform and Ratings 
* by Western Committee. 
Cars: 
Railway: 
Cinder, Dump, Furnace Charging, Hot Metal, Ladle, Mine, 
Pit, Plantation, Push or Slag, four wheeled, or Railway 
Cars, four wheeled, not otherwise indexed by name: 
With fixed bodies, loose or in packages, L, C. L., first 
class; with fixed racks or standards, loose or in pack- 
ages, L. C. L., first class; without bodies, racks or 
standards or with racks or standards detached and flat, 
loose or in packages, L. C. L., second class; loose or in 
packages, straight or mixed C. L., minimum weight 
24,000 pounds subject to Rule 6-B), class A. 
Logging or Logging Trucks: 
S. U., loose or in packages, L. C. L., first class; K. D., 
- loose or in packages, L. C. L., second class; loose or 
in packages, C. L., minimum weight 24,000 pounds (sub- 
ject to Rule 6-B), class A. 


Docket No. 1012—10:30 A. M. 
Castings, Iron, Porcelain Enameled, 
class, 


Submitted by Shippers. 
in barrels or boxes, third 


(New item.) 


Docket No. 1013—10:45 A. M. Submitted by Shippers. 
Toilet Cases,’containing Toilet or Manicure Sets, in boxes, first 


class. 
(To cancel Item 4, Page 360.) 


Docket No. 1014—11:00 A. M. 
Descriptions by Uniform and Ratings 
by Western Committee. 
Seeds: 
Fennel: 
In bags, barrels or boxes, L. C. L., first class; in packages 
named, C. L., minimum weight 30, 080 pounds, third class. 
(New item.) 


Docket No. 1015—11:15 A. M. Submitted by Shippers. 

Tires, Rubber, Pneumatic, including inner tubes, in packages 
named or loose in straight carloads or mixed with Tires, 
Rubber, solid or solid mounted on steel base, in packages 
named, or in bales or loose, C. L., minimum‘ weight 16,000 
pounds, second class. 


Docket No. 1016—11:30 A. M. 
Descriptions by Uniform and Ratings 
by Western Committee. 
Army Kitchens, wheeled, with or without cooking utensils: 
Loose or in packages, L. C. L., double first class; loose or in 
packages, C. L., minimum weight 20,000 pounds (subject to 
Rule 6-B), first class. 
(New item.) 


(New entry.) 
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Docket No. 1017—11:45 A. M. 
Rollers: 
Printers’, Old, returned for recovering, in boxes, fourth class, 
(New item.) 


Docket No. 1018—2:00 P. M. 
Wool: 
Wool Noils (Wool Combings): 
In bags, L. C: L., first class; in bales, L. C. L., first cless; 
in packages named, cm Ben ‘minimum weight 10, 000 pou nds 
(subject to Rule 6-B), second class. 
(To cancel Item 1, Page 388.) 


Submitted by Shippers, 


Docket No. 1019—2:15 P. M. 
Descriptions by Uniform and Ratings 
by Western Committee. 
Butter: 
Sugar or Corn Syrup and Sugar combined, flavored or not 
flavored: 
In glass or earthenware, packed in barrels or boxes, L. Cc, 
L., second class; in metal cans or pails, in boxes, L. (C. 
L., third class; in bulk in pails or tubs, L. C. L., second 


class; in bulk in barrels, L. C. L., third class; in pack- 
— named, C. L., minimum weight 36,000 pounds, fifth 
class. 
° (Cancels Items 24 and 25, Page 145.) 

Docket No. 1020—2:30 P. M. Submitted by Shippers. 


Dry Paint Compound, consisting of Ground Slate, Soapstone, 
Coal Screenings and Graphite. 
Rate same as Dry Earth Paint. 

Docket No. 1021—2:45 P. M. Submitted’ by Shippers, 

Handles: 

Broom, wooden: 

In bundles, L. C. 
L., fourth class; loose or in packages, 
weight 36,000 pounds, class B. 

(To cancel Item 8, Page 225.) 

Docket No. 1022—2:55 P. Submitted by Shippers, 

Machinery and Machines: 

Washing Machines: 

Dish: In boxes or crates, L. C. L., first class; in packages 
named, C. L., mirimum weight i6, 000 pounds (subject to 
Rule 6B, fourth class. 

(To cancel Item 24, Page 271.) 


in boxes or crates, L. C. 


L., third class; 
Cc. L., minimum 


Docket No. 1023—3:00 P. M. Submitted by Shippers. 
Gas Governors, cast iron, in boxes or crates, fourth class. 


Docket No. 1024—3:15 P. M. Submitted by Shippers. 
Agricultural Implements, other than hand: 
Straw Spreaders: 

K. D., in boxes, bundles or crates, L. C. L., third class; in 
packages named, C. L., minimum weight 24,000 pounds 
(subject to Rule 6-B), class A. 

(New item.) 


Docket No. 1025—3:30 P. M. Submitted by Shippers. 
Pipe or Pipe Casing (Bored Logs or Built-up Stave Pipe), 
wooden, lined or not lined, see Note: 

Inside diameter over 6 inches, loose or in packages, L. C. L, 
third class; inside diameter 6 inches or less, loose or in 
packages, L. C. L., third class; loose or in packages, straight 
or mixed C. L., minimum weight 30,000 pounds, class C. 

Note.—Ratings include Pipe Connections or Fittings, not 
to exceed 10% of weight of Pipe. 
(To cancel Item 2, Page 307.) 


Docket No. 1026—3:45 P. M. Submitted by Uniform Committee. 
Eliminate Item 8, Page 384, which reads as follows: 
Windmill Tanks, wooden, K. D., in pieces, Windmill Towers, 
wooden, and Timber prepared for same. 


THURSDAY, JANUARY 25 


Docket No. 1027—10:00 A. M. 
Descriptions by Uniform and Ratings 
by Western Committee. 
Smokestacks, iron or steel, not otherwise indexed by name: 
Plate or sheet: 
U. S. standard gauge No. 17 or thinner: 

Side seams closed, loose or in packages, L. C. L., double 
first class; side seams not closed, nested in rolls, L. C. 
L., first class. 

U. S. standard gauge No. 16 or thicker: 

Side seams closed: Inside diameter over 48 inches, loose 
or in packages, L. C. L., double first class; inside diam- 
eter over 24 inches, but not over 48 inches, loose or in 
packages, L. C. L., first class; inside diameter 24 inches 
or less, loose or in packages, L. C. L., second class. 

Side seams not closed, nested, in rolls, L. C. L., third 
class; loose or in packages, see Note, C. L., minimum 
weight 24,000 pounds (subject to Rule 6-B), class A. 

Note.—Carload rating includes necessary equipment of 

Guy Rods or Guy Wires. 
(Cancels Page 339, Items 28, 29 and 30.) 


Docket No. 1028—10:15 A. M. 

Descriptions by Uniform and Ratings 
by Western Committee. 

Tanks: 
Tanks, iron or steel, 

Plate or sheet: 

U. S. standard gauge No. 17 or thinner: 
S. U., not nested, loose .or in packages, L. C. L., dou- 
ble first class; S. U., nested in packages, see Note, 
L. C. L..,- first class; S. U., loose or in packages, C. L, 
minimum weight 12, 000 pounds (subject to Rule 6-B), 
second class; K. D., rivets in bags, barrels or boxes, 
other parts loose or in packages, L. C. L., fourth class; 


not otherwise indexed by name: 


Vol. XVIII, No. 26 


Submitted by Shippers, 
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). 26 K. D., loose or in packages, C. L., minimum weight Docket No. 1037—3:45 P. M. Submitted by Carriers. 
36,000 pounds, fifth class. Pipe Fittings: 
U. S. standard gauge No. 16 or thicker: Cocks or Valves, including Water Gates, N. O. I. B. N.: Iron 
pers, S. U., not nested, loose or in packages, L. C. L., first or Steel, not plated, or iron or steel body, not plated: 
class; S. U., nested in packages, see Note, L. C. L, Weighing each 25 pounds or over, loose or on skids, L. C. L., 
lass, second class; 'S, U., loose or in packages, C. L., mini- third class; in barrels, boxes or crates, L. C. L., third 
mum weight 24,000 pounds (subject to Rule 6-B), class; in packages, loose or on skids, straight or mixed 
class A; K. D., rivets in bags, barrels or boxes, other Cc. L., minimum weight 36,000 pounds, fifth class. 
pers. parts loose or in packages, L. C. L., fourth class; (To cancel Item 4, Page 56, Supplement 5.) 
K. D., loose or in packages, C. L., minimum weight 
36,000 pounds, fifth class. Docket No. 1038—4:00 P. M. Submitted by Shippers. 
lass; U. S. standard gauge No. 17 or thinner and No. 16 or Pipe Fittings: 
unds thicker: Hangers, iron or steel not otherwise indexed by name: Weigh- 
S. U., loose or in packages, mixed C. L., minimum ing each 25 pounds or over, loose, L. C. L., fourth class; in 
weight 24,000 pounds (subject to Rule 6-B), class A; bundles weighing 25 pounds or over, L. C. L., fourth class; 
K. D., loose or in packages, mixed C. L., minimum in bags, barrels, boxes or crates, L. C. L., fourth class; loose 
weight 36,000 pounds, fifth class. or in packages, C. L., minimum weight 36,000 pounds, fifth 
tings Mixed carloads of. one or. more kinds of plate or sheet class. 
ttee. iron or steel Tanks, not otherwise indexed by name as Supports, iron or steel, consisting. of Anchors, Arches, Brack- 
specified under Tanks, iron or steel, not otherwise indexed ets, Chairs, Rests, Rolls or Sleeves: Weighing each 25 
not by name, and Feeding or Watering Troughs, plate or sheet pounds or over, loose, L. C. L., fourth class; in bundles 
iron or steel, without Automatic Water Check Attachments, weighing 25 pounds or over, L. C. L., fourth class; in bags, 
a C, loose or in packages, will be taken at the highest rating barrels, boxes or crates, L. C. L., fourth class; loose or in 
a C, provided for carload quantities of any article in the ship- packages, C. L., minimum weight 36,000 pounds, fifth class. 
cond ment. The minimum weight shall be the highest carload Mixed carloads of one or more kinds of pipe as specified under 
ack- minimum weight provided for any article in the shipment. pipe, iron or steel, loose or in packages, as provided for 
fifth Note.—Rule 10 will govern, except the words “two or straight carload shipments, and boiler flues or tubes, cess- 
more’’ may be substituted for ‘“‘three or more.’’ pools, drill rods, and one or more kinds of pipe fittings as 
(Cancels Items 28, 29 and 32, Page 354; Items 6, 7, 9 and 11, specified under pipe fittings, loose or in packages, as pro- 
Page 355, and Item 1, Page 8, Sup. 1.) vided for straight carload shipments; service boxes; traps, 
pers, Docket No. 1029—10:30 A. M. gas or grease; well points or strainers and steam traps; 
fone, Descriptions by Uniform and Ratings steam and oil separators; brass valves and brass pipe fit- 
by Western Committee. tings, carload, minimum weight 36,000 pounds, fifth class. 
Machinery and Machines: Note.—Steam traps, steam and oil separators, brass valves 
Boilers, Steam, not otherwise indexed by name: In packages, and brass pipe fittings subject to Rule 21B. 
pers, loose or on skids, L. C. L., second class; in packages, loose (To cancel Items 1, 9 and 10, Page 56, Supplement 5.) 
or on skids, C. L., minimum weight 24,000 pounds (subject 
to Rule 6-B), class A. Docket No. 1039—4:30 P. M. *+ Submitted by Shippers. 
n Steam Boilers, not otherwise indexed by name, in packages, Chutes: 
num loose or on skids and Smokestacks, iron or steel, not other- Car Unloading, not nested, loose or in packages, second class. 
wise indexed by name, loose or in packages, mixed C. L., (New Item.) 
minimum weight 24,000 pounds (subject to Rule 6-B), 
pers. class A. ; 
Steam Boilers, not otherwise indexed by name, in packages, 
loose or on skids; Smokestacks, iron or steel, not otherwise POSITIONS WANTED OR OPEN 
ages indexed by name, loose or in packages; Boiler Domes or 
°t to Drums, loose or in packages, and Tanks, iron or steel, not 
otherwise indexed by name, loose or in packages, mixed C. 
_ minimum weight 24,000 pounds (subject to Rule 6-B), GOOD MEN ARE ALWAYS IN DEMAND, AND THE 
class A. 
ers, Boiler Verte, Iron or Steel: Traffic World is the logical medium for getting the men 
Domes or Drums: 
pe ig ye a ee ne and the positions in touch with one another. The rates 
ders. packages, C. L., minimum weight 24,000 pounds (sub- for classified advertisements are as follows: $2.00 per 
eaedaey 8 ay en inch first insertion, $1.00 per inch second insertion, $0.50 
BD Docket No. 1030—11:00 A. M. Proposed by Shippers. Per inch each additional insertion, payable in advance. 
Rugs, not otherwise indexed by name (subject to Rule 2): - Keyed advertisements forwarded free and all correspond- 
Actual value not exceeding $100 per 100 pounds, in burlapped 
bales or rolls, “ in boxes, see Note 1. first class: ane ence held in strict confidence. 
value exceeding $100 per 100 pounds and not exce ng 5 
a per 100 pounds, in, burlapped bales or rolls, or in so see THE TRAFFIC WORLD, 
’ Note 2, 1% times first class; actual value exce ng $125 per 
100 pounds and not exceeding $200 per 100 pounds, in boxes, 418 So. Market Street, Chicago. 
, Ine see Note 2, — first ee, oe Se ———— $200 
: per 100 pounds and not exceeding per 1 pounds, in : * : 
ight boxes, Ax Note 2, 2% times first class; actual value ex- WANTED—Auditor class III road. One-man job. State 
oil ceeding $300 per 100 pounds, in boxes, see Note 2, 3 times qualifications and salary. N. Y. A. 15, care The Traffic 
rst class. - 
If consignor declines to state the value, shipment will be World, Chicago. ‘: 
refused. 
Note 1.—When the value is stated the following clause : 
‘tee. must be entered in full on the shipping order and bill of Railway official, 20 years with present company, desires 
lading, viz.: 
rers, Rete value of the property herein described does to get into commercial work with commercial club or 
not exceed $100 per 100 pounds. Signature,” board of trade in a live town. If necessary, could fill 
Note 2.—When the value is stated the senowing Clause position of secretary and handle the railroad department. 
s a ipping order an i . 
Sa ee ee - °* Experienced in transportation, traffic, railroad commission 
ings “Actual value of the property herein described exceeds r i 
ou Wt muah bh en ot oe matters and industrial work. Large acquaintance with 


Address 


tee. eee 
. per 100 pounds. railway officials, manufacturers and shippers. 


ayia i ie Beebteca eh ae eg tee eda Signature.” Cc. H. 29, care The Traffic World, Chicago. 


Docket No. 1031—2:00 P. M. Proposed by Shippers. 
«: Farm Derricks, loose, third class. 


Docket No. 1032—2:15 P. M. 
Power Tops, for Hand Cars: 





Proposed by Shippers. 


Do Business by Mail 


Se Engine protected by crating, small parts in boxes,. L. C. L., J ‘. “ 
am second class; C. L., minimum weight 24,000 pounds (subject It’s profitable, with accurate lists of pros 

r in to Rule 6-B), class A. contains vital information on Mail Advertising. 
shes Also provide a mixed C. L. rating with Railroad Motor quantity on 6,000 national mailing 

: Cars. War Material Mfrs. Wealthy Men 

hird Cheese Box Mfrs. Ice Mfrs. 


Shoe Retailers Doctors 
_ Auto Owners Axle Grease Mfrs. Fish Hook Mfrs. 


Write for this valuable reference book. Also prices and 
samples of Fac-simile Letters. 
) Have us write or revise your Sales Letters, 
Ross-Gould, 822P Olive Street, St. Louis. 


Ross-Gould 


Marling 


Lists 


um Docket No. 1033—2:40 P. M. 
‘a Tractor Attachments, for’ Automobiles, 

0 boxes, third class. 
(Cancels Item 11, Page 271.) 


Docket No. 1034—3:00 P. M. Proposed by Shippers. 
Furniture Frames, in the white, in crates, double first class. 
ngs (To amend Item 9, Page 211.). 


Proposed | Shippers. 
loose, small parts in 





Docket No. 1035—3:15 P. M. Proposed by Shippers. 
Sash Openers, in boxes, third class. 


(Now rated as Hardware.) 


ou- Docket No. 1036—3:30 P. M. 





Proposed by Shippers. 





St. Louis 


ote, Wire Cloth Machines, detachable parts removed, in crates, 
z Second class. ane 
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CENTRAL STATES CONFERENCE 


The following resolutions were adopted by the Central 
States Conference on rail and water transportation, held 
at Evansville, Ind., December 14 and 15: 

We, of the Central States Conference on Rail and Water 
Transportation, representing business interests of Indiana, 
Illinois, Kentucky, Ohio, Tennessée and Missouri, in ses- 
sion at Evansville, Ind., recognize that the transportation 
facilities of the country during recent years have not kept 
pace with the growth and expansion of commerce. Present 
facilities are inadequate and bid fair to prove even more 
so in the near future unless conditions are remedied; there- 
fore be it 

Resolved, By this body in conference, assembled: 

1. That in view of the manifest need for constantly 
increasing transportation facilities to meet the rapidly 
growing commercial needs of the country, we favor con- 
str.ctive action by Congress at this session upon this 
subject. 

2. We urge that steps be taken to. give substantial 
assurance to investors of the safety and earning power of 
their funds invested in railroad securities, thus attracting 
new capital to further railroad expansion. 

3. We favor exclusive federal supervision of the issuance 
of securities by the carfiers of interstate commerce. 

4. We favor the federal incorporation of the carriers of 
interstate commerce. 

5. We favor the enlargement of the Interstate Com- 
merce Commission with a division of the duties in order 
to avoid conflicting functions of detection, prosecution and 
aajudication. 

6. We favor the adoption of more prompt, efficient 
methods by which discriminations between rates estab- 
lished by state and federal authority may be eliminated. 

7. We favor the maintenance of state public uiility 
commissions and we urge that such state supervision be 
standardized and the regulations as fas*-as. practicable be 
made uniform as between the various states. 

8. The sentiment of this conference is against govern- 
ment ownership but in favor of a sound and efficient basis 
of government regulation, beneficial alike to the common 
carriers, to the shippers and to the public. We urge con- 
structive action on the part of those in authority that will 
safeguard the interests of investors and will also bring to 
the shippers and to the public the furnishing of addi..onal 
equipment, the building of better terminals, additional 
double track and new mileage where-needed, and, in con- 
sequence, the greater developmnt ofthe commercial life 
of the nation. 

9. We enthusiastically advocate the improvement of our 
ports and inland waterways and waterway terminals as an 
important subsidiary part of our transportation system. 

10. We recommend that business men throughout the 
country assemble in regional meetings, such as this, to 
discuss and digest the transportation problem and other 
vital national questions as they may arise, having all sides 
of these questions presented by high authorities, repre- 
senting every phase of the subject. 


LAKE TO GULF CHANNEL 
THE TRAFFIC SERVICE NEWS BUREAU, 
Colorado Building, Washington, D. C. 

Gov. Edward F. Dunne of Illinois, speaking before the 
conference of governors on the subject of a deep water- 
way through Illinois, December 16, told his fellow execu- 
tives that “a waterway connecting the Great Lakes with 
the Gulf of Mexico has been the prophecy of pioneers and 
statesmen of Illinois from the time that Pere Marquette 
and the explorer Joliet discovered the portage between 
the Chicago and Desplaines rivers in 1673 down to the 
present time.” 

Governor Dunne gave a history of canal building and 
legislation in Illinois, told of the obstacles which con- 
fronted the state in its long efforts for a deep waterway 
and described the physical conditions that had to be met 
and of how all the efforts had finally resulted in the author- 
ization by the legislature of a $5,000,000 bond-issue for 
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an eight-foot waterway from Joliet to Starved Rock, jist 
above Utica, Ill. When completed, he said, this water. 
way will give an eight-foot channel from the Great La.:es 
to the Mississippi River. 

“I believe a tremendous commeérce will be develoyed 
over this waterway as soon as it is opened to the public,” 
said Governor Dunne. “The city of New Orleans jias 
already spent $9,000,000 in the construction of its iou- 
nicipal docks and wharves, preparing for a trade that 
must inevitably come down the Mississippi Valley en 
route to the Pacific coast. New Orleans is 900 miles 
nearer the Panama Canal than the ports:of New York, 
Boston and Philadelphia. By reason of the revolution 
in commerce resulting from the opening of. the Panama 
Canal, Illinois manufacturers have found it cheaper to 
ship by rail to New York and thence by ocean steamer 
to the Pacific coast than to ship direct to the Pacific 
coast by rail, thus entailing a great handicap on Illinois 
producers in competition with producers on the eastern 
seaboard. This handicap will be removed as soon as the 
waterway is opened between the Great Lakes and the 
Gulf. 

“To let the waterway proposition linger along as it 
has done for the last quarter of a century, with nothing 
done in the way of opening up a practical channel, would 
be a commercial, financial .and political blunder. The 
state of Illinois has awakened to the necessity of a com- 
mercial waterway and has provided for the opening of 
an eight-foot waterway. I believe the results will be of 
enormous value to the whole Mississippi Valley.” 

Governor Dunne presented figures to show, as an ex- 
ample, that rates on lumber from the Gulf of Mexico to 
Chicago would be reduced from $12 per 1,000 feet to half 
that, and that the saving on lumber alone, if only half 
of it were shipped~by water, would amount to $1,800,000 
yearly. 

“Three years of such saving would be $5,400,000, or 
more than the estimated cost of the proposed waterway,” 
he said. “Self-propelled barges, carrying from 1,000 to 
1,500 tons of freight, can operate over this waterway be- 
tween Chicago and New Orleans, to the great benefit of 


.the people of the Mississippi Valley, if this important 


waterway be constructed and placed at the disposal of 
the people. 

“In these days, when an outcry is raised against the 
pork barrel, I would call the attention of our sister states 
to the fact that Illinois for this great improvement does 
not seek one dollar from Congress. That great state is 
prepared to take upon itself the expenses of the whole 
project, which will inure not only to its own benefit, but 
the benefit of its sister states in the Mississippi Valley.” 


ROYSTER GUANO CASE 
THE TRAFFIC SERVICE NEWS ‘BUREAU, 
, Colorado Building, Washington, D. C. 
Another discussion of the Royster Guano case took 
place before the Commission December 18. This time the 
talk was on the record as made up on the application 
of the North Carolina Corporation Commission for further 
hearing, so that it might offer testimony the effect of which 
it was hoped would be to convince the federal body that the 
state rates are not working an unjust discrimination 
against the Royster fertilizer works at Norfolk in favor 
of fertilizer manufacturers having factories in the “old 
north state.” E. L. Travis‘and Cameron Morrison ap- 
peared for the North Carolina government and E. H. Hart 
for the carriers, who frankly are fighting for the reten- 
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Jewelry or Junk, Plate Glass or Saw-dust— 
It makes no difference to the G. V. Electric 


fstoiet bacte ET 


BALED SHAVINGS. - 
SWEEPING COMPOUNDS. 


A 2-ton G. V. in Boston. The G. V. Electric is nearly always the pioneer in all new fields. 


HE modern Electric is the only truck which can successfully compete with the horse in . 
the city. Short hauls with many stops ruin the complicated mechanism of the gaso- 
line truck in short order. The Electric gets away quicker in crowded traffic, costs less to 
run, lasts longer and is twice as efficient in short hauls as either the horse or the gas truck. 
® . 


We serve, already, 131 different lines of business. G. V. Trucks are used in 44 states 
and 10 foreign countries. G. V. efficiency is independent of any normal load carried. 


It takes a strong cempany, with broad experience, to successfully tackle big city prob- 
lems. We want your business, but we want it only if we can specifically adapt one or more 
of our trucks to your trucking:need. We have the best city truck, barring none, and we 
merely ask for an opportunity to prove our claims. / 


Why not ask us to mail you Catalogue 104 right away? 


GENERAL VEHICLE COMPANY, Inc. 


General Office and Factory: Long Island City, N. Y. 


© ' NEW YORK CHICAGO BOSTON PHILADELPHIA 


Six Models: 1,000 to 10,000 pounds capacity. Dealers in unoccupied territory 
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tion of the scale prescribed by the federal body, in its 
first report on the case, with a view to making it applica- 
ble all over the South instead of the scales based on the 
rate structure prescribed by the Georgia commission in 
1880 and revised, generally downward, at various dates 
since then, although there have been some advances. 

The North Carolinians contended that the North Caro- 
lina rates do not constitute an undue discrimination, but 
that, if they do, the discrimination shall be removed by 
reduction of the interstate scale to the level of the state 
scale. They said that while the North Carolina scale 
was reduced soon after the federal Commission had pre- 
scribed a scale in the original report in the Royster case 
substantially the same as the North Carolina scale, that 
‘reduction was not made as an answer to what the federal 
body had done. They said the North Carolina commis- 
sion wrote its report without knowledge of what the 
federal Commission had done, although the North Caro- 
lina prduction was not announced or put into effect until 
after the federal body had acted. They said the state 
commission had really written its report before the fed- 
eral body. 

Answering a question put by Commissioner Hall, Mr. 
Travis said both the state and federal scales were within 
that elastic range of what is a reasonable rate. When 
Mr. Morrison began talking about the inadequacy of the 
record Mr. Hall sharply asked him if the case had not 
been reopened to enable the North Carolina commission 
to supply facts to make the record adequate. Mr. Mor- 
rison said he was referring to the record on which the 
first report was made as being inadequate. The record 
now, he said, is larger, and on that he asked the federal 
body not to hold the North Carolina state scale unduly 
discriminatory. 

Mr. Hart, in his argument, said the Royster scale was 
for single-line hauls only. He also called attention to 
what he claimed to be the fact, that fertilizer moves as 
short-haul business. On such hauls, he said, the North 
Carolina rates are more than twenty. cents a ton lower 
than the federal scale. He admitted, as a mathematical 
proposition, the average difference is only about twenty 
cents a ton, as asserted by the North Carolinians. But 
comparable hauls in Maryland, he said, are at higher 
rates in a territory far more favorable to the carriers 
than transportation in North Carolina. He cheerfully ad- 
mitted that the carriers, in the competition between ports 
and between factories just across state lines, had cut below 
the state scales, but, he said, the carriers now want to get rid 
of the effect of such unwise competition and have fair and 
reasonable rates substituted for the unduly low ones that 
have been in existence for so many years, hence their 
interest in having the federal Commiission stand by what 
it did in the Royster case in the first instance, in which 
it reduced rates from Norfolk to North Carolina des- 
tinations, and in the second Royster case in which 
it found the North Carolina rates to be unduly discrimi- 
natory against interstate commerce. 


C. F. A. COAL CASE 


THE TRAFFIC SERVICE NEWS BUREAU, 
Colorado Building, Washington, D. C. 


Attorney-Examiner Marshall has completed, he hopes, 
one phase of the Central Freight Association coal case. 
There is nothing certain, however, on any angle of that 
situation. For the present, the testimony as to what 
would be a reasonable rate into C. F. A. territory away 
from the upper lake ports has been finished. The rail- 
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roads have put in what they think will justify their effort 
to increase the differential so as to give the Ohio ming 
operators a forty-cent instead of a twenty-five-cent rate 
advantage over their West Virginia competitors. 
However, the time for filing briefs in that part of the 
matter cannot be determined until there has been a com- 
pletion of the lake cargo coal phase. As to that, there 
must be more testimony before there can be arguments 
on the question as to whether Ohio’s advantage over 
competing fields, in a rate sense, shall be increased. Of 
course, nominally, it is Ohio operators against Pittsburgh 
district and West Virginia, Kentucky and Tennessee op- 
erators, but as a matter of fact the Pittsburgh operators 
hope the Commission will find that the carriers have 
justified their contention that West Virginia, Kentucky 
and Tennessee coal shall pay more than at present and 
that they have not justified as to Pittsburgh district coal, 
because, in their formal complaints, they have insisted 
that they are being robbed of the benefit of their loca- 
tion by the relatively too low rates from West Virginia. 


COMMISSION ORDERS. 

The Commission has allowed reparation in case No. 
4262, In the matter of alleged unreasonable rates and 
practices involved for the transportation of live stock, 
packing-house products and fresh meats from the South- 
west, and’ in case 4004, Corporation Commission of Okla- 
homa vs. Abilene & Sou. et al., upon the basis of rates 
found reasonable in I. C. C. report of Dec. 11, 1911, and 
May 13, 1912. 

The Commission has changed its order in No. 4743, C. 
Pardee Works vs. Central of New Jersey et al., so as to 
make it effective on or before January 30. 











Digest of New Complaints 








*No. 9349. Bryden Horse Shoe Co. vs. Lehigh & New England 
et al., Catasauqua. 

Against a switching charge of $7.50 per car imposed by 
Lehigh & New England on traffic originating on the rails of 
the old Crane R. R., but destined to points off its rails, as un- 
just and unreasonable. Asks for joint rates applying over the 
Crane R. R. and the connections of the Lehigh & New En- 

gland, and reparation. 

No. 9350. The Goodyear Tire and Rubber Co., Akron, O., vs. 
Akron, Canton & Youngstown et al. 

Against the failure of the Southern Classification territory 
roads to establish carload ratings on pneumatic tires as caus- 
ing unjust and unreasonable any-quantity rates. Asks for 
carload ratings, 16,000 pounds minimum, straight or mixed. 


No. 9451. Portland (Ore.) Traffic and Transportation Assn. and 
——* Stoneware Co. vs. Chicago, Milwaukee & St. Paul 
et al. 


Against rates on L. C. L. shipments of flower pots as unjust 
and unreasonable. Asks for fourth instead of third class 
rates, : 

No. 9352. Same, except Pacific Stoneware Co., vs. Same. 

Against ratings on edible nuts that make impossible car- 
load shipments of mixed nuts, except in L. C. L. quantities. 


Asks for mixing privilege at fourth class. 


SUSPENDED TARIFFS 


THE TRAFFIC SERVICE NEWS BUREAU, 
Colorado Building, Washington, D. C. 


December 14, in I. and S. No. 981, the Commission suspended 
until April 14 schedules in the following: Atchison, Topeka & 
Santa Fe Ry. Sup. 6 to I. C. C. No. 6804, effective Dec, 27, 1916; 
The Missouri Pacific Ry. (St. Louis, Iron Mountain & Southern 
Ry., B. F. Bush, receiver) Sup. 3 to I. C. C. No. A3020, Sup. 4 
to I. C. C. No. A020, effective Dec. 15, 1916. The suspended 
schedules increase commodity rates on cement from Iola, Kan., 
and points taking same rates to various destinations located on 
the Chicago & Northwestern in Iowa. The present rate to 
Boone is 13% cents and the proposed rate is 14% cents per 100 
pounds. The proposed rates to approximately twenty other 
destinations are also increased 1 cent per 100 ounds. 

December 14, in I. and S. No. 982, the Commission suspended 
from December 15 until April 14, schedules in Sup. No. 1 to 
El Paso & Southwestern System I. C. C. No. 941. The sus- 
pended schedules increase commodity rates on coal from Daw- 
son, N. M., to various destinations in Texas. The proposed 
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Applications and Descriptions in plain sight. 
Schedules clean and dustless. 

Current schedules in the eight frame section. 
Cancelled supplements in the nine tray section. 


Extra wires, printed wrappers, Official Guide, 
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Wire racks adjustable for single sheet or bulky . 
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Write our Traffic Manager for particulars 
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Industrial Trucks 


for Docks and Wharves 


Storage battery industrial trucks and tractors 
have proved to be very effective in relieving con- 
gestion on wharves and docks. This is due to the 
large loads they will carry and haul and the 
speed with which they can move material. 

The illustration shows an electric -industrial 
tractor about to haul three loaded trailers. _ A 
net saving of $70.00 per day was effected by its 
use. This tractor has a speed of seven miles per 
hour and is equipped with an 


“froncladzExide” Battery 
of 24 cells, type MV-11. 


The “‘Tronclad=Extde” Battery 


is especially adapted for use in industrial trucks and tractors, due to its long life, sturdy construction 
and the ease with which it can be cared for. It is the same type of battery that has been used so 
extensively and successfully in commercial electric trucks and in mine and industrial locomotives. 

We have just published a new bulletin showing nearly 50 different applications of industrial trucks 
and tractors. Write our nearest office for a copy. 
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rates are from 1 to 30 cents per ton higher than those now in 
effect. 

December 14, in I. and S. No. 983, the Commission suspended 
from December 15 until April 14, items in Sup. 3 to Pittsburgh, 
Cincinnati,. Chicago & St. Louis I. C. C. No. P690. The sus- 
pended items withdraw joint rates on bituminous _ coal 
from mines on the P. C. C. & St. L. and the Pittsburgh, Char- 
tiers & Youghiogheny in Pennsylvania and West Virginia to 
various destinations on the Erie, Lehigh Valley, Delaware, 
Lackawanna & Western, New York Central, West Shore and 
Delaware & Hudson Co. roads. The proposed combination rates 
are from 15 to 30 cents per ton higher than the present joint 
rates. 


December 15, in I. and S. No. 900 the Commission further sus- 
pended from December 18 until June 18 schedules in the fol- 
lowing: Eugene Morris, agent, Sups. 41 and 42 to L C. C. No. 
546; F. A. Leland, agent, Sup. 59 to I. C. C. No. 1005, Sup 50 to 
I. C. C. No. 1048, Sup. 41 to I. C. C. No. 1085, Sup. 42 to I. C. C. 
No. 1085, Sup. 30 to ICC No. 1094, Sup. 8 to I. C. C. No. 1116, 
Sup. 8 to ICC No. 1122, Sup. 9 to I. C. C. No. 1122, Sup. 6 to 
I. Gc. GC. No. 1137, Sup. 8 to I. C. C. No. 1127, Sup. 7 to I. C. C. 
No. 1128, Sup. 9 to I. C. C. No. 1128, Sup. 4 to L. C. C. No, 1138, 
Sup. 5 to I. C. C. No. 1135, Sup. 6 to I. C. No. 1140, Sup. 3 
to [. C. C. No. 1143. The suspended schedules increase rates on 
butter, eggs, dressed poultry and other commodities from sta- 
tions in Oklahoma, Texas and other states to interstate desti- 
nations. They were suspended first from August 20 until De- 
zember 18, 

December 15, in I. and S. No. 910, the Commission further 
suspended from December 30 until June 30 items in the follow- 
ing: Chicago Great Western R. R. Co. I. C. C. No. 4963; Chi- 
cago, Milwaukee & St. Paul Ry. Sup. 54 to I. ©. C. No. B2192; 
Chicago, Rock Island & Pacific Ry. (Jacob M. Dickinson, re- 

ceiver) Sup. 4 to I. C. C. 
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C10019: E. B. Boyd, agent, Sup. 2 to I. C.-C. No. A677, Sun. 4 
to I. C. C. No. A677. The suspended items increase rates on 
sulphuric and muriatic acid, carloads, from Kansas City, Mio., 
and other points to Mississippi River and other points. They 
were suspended first from September 1 and later dates u:til 
December 30. 

December 16, in I. and S. No. 958, Leland’s Sups. 10, 12 and 13 
to I. C. C. No. 1121, suspended from December 17 until Apri! 16 
--Shreveport-Texas cattle, lignite, wood and tanbark rates. 

December 19, in I. & S. No. 984, the Commission suspended 
from December 20 until April 19, Supplement No. 21 to Grand 
Trunk Ry. System Tariff I. C. C. No. 2110. The suspended 
supplement cancels through class and commodity rates from 
Duluth and other points via the Port Huron & Duluth S. S. Co. 
to eastern trunk line destinations which would result in sub- 
stantial increases in freight charges upon traffic moving via 
this route, 

December 20, in I. & S. 975—Western Trunk Line coke, Sup. 4 
to M. K. & T. I. C. C. No. A4144 was suspended from Deceniber 
20 to March 31. 

December 20, in I. & S. 973—Cane seed to New Orleans, La., 
Sup. 3 to Cc. B. & Q. I. C. C. No. 10458 was suspended from 
December 26 to April 25. 

Dectmber 20, in I. & S. 985—Lumber to New Mexico points, 
Sup. 27 to Gomph’s I. C. C. No. 29 was suspended from Decem- 
ber 20 to January 9, 

December 20, in I. & S. 984—Eastbound lake and rail rates, 
Sup. 21 to Grand Trunk I. C. C. No. 2110 was suspended from 
December 20 to.April 19. ‘ 

December 20, in I. & S. 911—Grain and products to New Or- 
leans, etc., Sup. 4 to K. C. M. & O. I. C. C. No. 227 was fur- 
ther suspended from December 31 to June 30. 

December 20, in I. & S. 986—Cotton to New England points, 
Old Dominion S. S. Co. I. C. C. No. 1003 was suspended from 


No. C9998, Sup. 2 to I. C. ©. No.December 21 until April 20. 


Docket of the: Commission 


Note.—Items in the Docket marked with an asterisk (*) are 
new, having been added since the last issue of The Traffic 
World. Cancellations and postponements announced too late to 
show the change in this Docket will be noted elsewhere. 


January 4—Detroit, Mich.—Examiner Pattison: 
a 2 Ss Port Huron & Duluth S. S. Co. 
et al. 
January 4—Chillicothe Ohio—Examiner Spethman: 
* 9242—Timmons Harmount vs. L. & N. R. R. Co. et al. 


January 4—Washington, D. C.—Commissioner Harlan: 

6210—Iron ore rate cases.—‘‘In the matter of rates on iron ore 
in carloads from Lake Erie ports to points in Ohio, West 
Virginia and Pennsylvania. 

4608—Youngstown Sheet and Tube Co. et al. vs. Lake Shore 
& Michigan Sou. Ry. Co. et al. 

6026—Wheeling Steel and Iron Co. vs. Pa. Co. et al. 

6027—Pittsburgh Steel Co. vs. L. S. & M. S. Ry. Co. et al. 


January 4—Argument at Washington, D. C.: 
ar Wy ips Lumber Co. vs. Fla., Ala. & Gulf R. R. 
o. et al. 
|. & S. Docket No. 913—Forest products from Falco, Ala. 
\. & S. 820—Fruits and vegetables. 
January 5—Detroit, Mich.—Examiner Pattison: 
6512—Minneapolis Civic and Commerce Assn. et al. vs. Algoma 
Central & Hudson Bay Ry. Co. et al. 


January 5—Morgantown, W. Va.—Examiner Disque: 
9170—North American Coal Co. vs. Monongahela Ry. Co. et al. 


January 5—Huntington, W. Va.—Examiner W. N. Brown: 
or — Virginia Rail Co. vs. P. C. C. & St. L. Ry. 
o. et al, 


January 5—Cincinnati, Ohio—Examiner Spethman: 
|. & S. 938—Cincinnati switching absorption. 
January 5—Norfolk, Va.—Examiner Hillyer: 
9034—National Utilization Corporation et al. vs. B. & A. et al. 
January 5—Argument at Washington, D. C.: 
9075—State of Jowa vs. Wabash Ry. Co. et al. Also such por- 
tions of Fourth Section Application No. 1948, filed by W. H. 
Hosmer, agent, by which the carriers named as parties 
thereto ask authority to continue to charge for the trans- 
portation of commodities from Des Moines, [owa, and other 
points of origin described in the complaint, to St. Louis, 
Mo., and other points of destination described in the com- 
plaint, rates which are lower than the rates contempo- 
raneously maintained on like traffic to Peoria, Ill., and from 
or to other intermediate points: also such portions of said 
Application No. 1949, by which the carriers named as parties 
thereto ask authority to continue to charge for the trans- 
portation of commodities from St. Paul, Minn., and other 
points of origin described in the complaint to Springfield, 


2. P. BR. BR. Co. 








WE LEASE TANK CARS 
ALL STEEL MODERN EQUIPMENT 


LIQUIDS DESPATCH LINE 


2500 S. Robey St., Chicago, M. 








Ill., and other points of destination described in the com- 
plaint, rates which are lower than the rates contempo- 
raneously maintained on like traffic from Des Moines Iowa, 
and from or to other intermediate points. 

a Board of Trade et al. vs. Illinois Central R. R 

o. et al. 

8867—Delaware, Lackawanna & Western Coal Co. vs. D. L. & 

Ww. BB EB. Cow 
January 6—Argument at Washington, D. C.: 

oe Freight Bureau et al. vs. L. & N. R. R. Co. 
et al. 

ow Elton James et al. vs. Washington & Old Dom. Ry. 
et al. 


January 8—Indianapolis, Ind.—Examiner Spethman: 
* 9268—Ash Products Co. vs. Vandalia R. R. Co. 


January 8—Minneapolis, Minn.—Examiner W. N. Brown: 
9226—Spahn & Rose Lumber Co. vs. L. & N. R. R. et al. 
9198—Andersch Bros. et al. vs. C. & N. W. Ry. Co. et al. 
9227—J. C. Rawson vs. C. C. C. & St. L. Ry. Co. et al. 

January 8—Canton, Ohio—Examiner Disque: 

. oe ee Canton Chamber of Commerce vs. 

et al. 


TRAFFIC ORGANIZATIONS 


THE NATIONAL INDUSTRIAL TRAFFIC LEAGUE—Obiect: 
The object of this league is to interchange ideas concerning 
traffic matters, to co-operate with the Interstate Commerce 
Commission, state railroad commissions and transportation 
companies in promoting and securing better understanding by 
the public and the state and national governments of the needs 
of the traffic world; tO secure proper legislation where deemed 
necessary, and the modification of present laws where consid- 
ered harmful to the free interchange of commerce; with the 
view to advance fair dealing and to promote, conserve and pro- 
tect the commercial and transportation interests. 

Headquarters—Tacoma Bldg., 6 North La Salle St., Chicago. 


ee 8 Arr rr ee ere Epnenay erie ha scence cee sek PRMGOEt 
Manager Traffic Department, Cincinnati Chamber of Com- 
merce and Merchants’ Pxchange. 


Co. 


Pr; B R. 





ee ere ia Ries aliases .... Vice-President 

Manager Transportation Department, Boston Chamber of 
Commerce. 

ge a ee ee Secretary-Treasurer 

a Crane Company, 836 South Michigan Ave., Chicago, 

Dm. FW, BOO oo <c0 ain Mes kw Ry an ae aca ae Assistant Secretary 


5 North La Salle St., Chicago. 








MANUFACTURERS’ ASSOCIATION, in Charge of Traffic of 
Industries Located at Sterling and Rock Falls, III. 


i) ie. I ore od aretihca biareruadea 0 Weiaeaie ain anaveeh a eae President 
ls i ING ots aso: c.0 al sade decae ae Ge Sate wae Vice-President 
a! at NS ale iii hn cia iting acerkane Minka Saws Secretary-Treasure! 
Ao ee ics kecisast tela a aban aca ising Traffic Manager 


All correspondence relative to movement of traffic to or from 
Sterling and Rock Falls, Ill., should be addressed to the Traffic 
Manager, General Offices, Lawrence Building, Sterling, I. 
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CLINCHFIELD ROUTE 


Fast Daily Freight Service via 


CLINCHFIELD ROUTE 
(Carolina, Clinchfield & Ohio Railway) (Carolina, Clinchfield & Ohio Railway of South Carolina) 
TO THE 
CAROLINAS AND SOUTHEAST 
Through Train Schedules 
Soutibound =——2 
(Train No. 92) 

Leave Cincinnati, O., via Chesapeake & Ohio Ry....... 7:15 P. M. (Monday) ...... 
Leave Ashland, Ky., via Chesapeake & Ohio Ry........ 4:00 A. M. (Tuesday) ...... 9 Hours 
Leave Elkhorn City, Ky., via Clinchfield Railway....... 4:30 P. M. (Tuesday) ...... 21 Hours 
Arrive Johnson City, Tenn., via Clinchfield Railway..... 11:30 P. M. (Tuesday) ...... 28 Hours 
Arrive Marion, N. C., via Clinchfield Railway............ 7:00 A. M. (Wednesday) ...| 36 Hours 
Arrive Bostic, N. C., via Clinchfield Railway............. 8:25 A. M. (Wednesday) ... | 37 Hours 
Arrive Spartanburg, S. C., via Clinchfield Railway........ 10:30 A. M. (Wednesday) ... | 39 Hours 








Prompt and reliable service to points in the 


CAROLINAS AND SOUTHEAST 
Beyond the Clinchfield Railway through close connection at 
MARION, BOSTIC AND SPARTANBURG 


APPROXIMATE TIME OF DELIVERY AT REPRESENTATIVE DESTINATIONS 






DESTINATION TIME FROM DESTIN ATION TIME FROM DESTIN ATION TIME FROM. 
CINCINNATI CINCINNATI . CINCINNATI 
Anderson, S. C.....|Third Day Columbia, S.C....j/Third Day  |Laurens, S. C.....5 Third Day 
Athens, Ga........ Third Day Greenville, S. C....|Third Day _|Macon, Ga........ Third Day 
Atlanta, Ge.......1 Third Day Greenwood, S. C...|Third Day Raleigh, N.C...... Fourth Day 
Augusta, Ga....... Third Day Greensboro, N. C..|Fourth Day |Savannah, Ga...... Third Day 
Charleston, S. C...|Third Day Hamlet, N.C...... Third Day Wadesboro, N. C..}Fourth Day 


Charlotte, N. C....]Third Day Jacksonville, Fla...}Fourth Day |Wilmington, N. C..]Fourth Day 








Equally good time to other Carolina and Southeastern Points. 








Close connection is made at Cincinnati, O., and Ashland, Ky., from all Northern and Western 
shipping points. 


For Prompt, Reliable, and Uniform Service Ship via the 
CLINCHFIELD ROUTE 


Prompt and accurate rate quotations. Special attention to Claims, Tracing and other traffic ques- 
tions of interest to shippers. 


CLINCHFIELD ROUTE 


THEO. DEHON, General Southern Agent, J. W. BOTTORFF, General Western Agent, 
Spartanburg, S. C. Cincinnati, Ohio 
J. J. CAMPION, Vice-President, Johnson City, Tenn. 


As a Friend of THE TRAFFIC WORLD, please Mention the paper in writing to advertisers. 
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This directory of Warehousemen, Transfer Agents, Freight Forwarders, Customs Brokers, etc., presents the 
announcements of some of the livest and most progressive of such concerns in the country. They invite cor- 
respondence from our readers and can help you if you will lay your distribution or forwarding difficulties 


before them for solution. 


Practically branch service available without payroll or building investment. 





SHREVEPORT, LOUISIANA 


Caddo Transfer & Warehouse Co. Inc. 


Special attention given to merchandise stock storage 
accounts. Carloads for distribution, less carloads for 
City Delivery. Reshipments and forwarding by Express 
or Parcel Post. 


TWO LARGE WAREHOUSES ON RAILROAD TRACKS. 





Western Transfer and Storage Co. 


220 TO 226 STANTON ST. 
EL PASO, TEXAS. 
FORWARDERS AND DISTRIBUTORS. 


DISTRIBUTION CARS A SPECIALTY. 
TWO WAREHOUSES ON TRACK. 
The only FIREPROOF storage in El Paso. 


Cut Rate Package Car Service from Seaboard Territory. 





EDGAR’S SUGAR HOUSE, Inc. 


520-532 LAFAYETTHD BLVD. 
DETROIT, MICH. 


Bight fireproof warehouses on tracks of princi rall- 

The only two fireproof warehouses on the river 

t. Lowest insurance rates in the city. Twelve aute 
trucks for delivery. Write for further particulars. 





Buffalo Storage & Carting Co. 


-350-Seneca St., Buffalo, N. Y. 


Storage, Transfer and Forwarding 
Warehouse on New York Central Tracks 


The Wiley & Nicholls Co. 


UNITED 8TATES BONDED WAREHOUSES AND 
GENERAL STORAGE.-DISTRIBUTORS 


Warenousemen and Forwarding Agents. Drayage and 
Heavy Hauling a Specialty. Fireproef Warehouse. Low- 
est Insurance Rate in City. 

GALVESTON, TEXAS 











CHICAGO 
Jos. Stockton Transfer Co. 


536 The Rookery Buliding 


Teaming of Every Description—City Delivery Service 
and Carload Distributors. 


CHARLOTTE, N. C. 


Best distributing point in North and South Carolina. 
Pool Car ‘Distribution, General Merchandise Warehouse, 
Fireproof Building, North and South Carolina Distributors 
for Westinghouse Electric Co., De Laval Separator Co., 
New York: B. J. Johnson Soap Co., Milwaukee; Cudahy 
Packing Co., Chicago, Ill. (Soap Products). Rates 
quoted for storage and reshipping mixed cars. Write us. 

AMERICAN BROKERAGE & WAREHOUSE CO. 


LINCOLN, NEB. 


Best Distribution Point In the West 
Merchandise in car lots distributed to all 





ints. House- 
hold goods assembled and shipped in car lots at reduced 
rates. Cars set to our warehouses without charge. 
GENERAL DRAYAGE AND STORAGE 
Fireproof Buildings—Trackage Space, 7 cars. 
Service—the foundation of our success, 
CARTER TRANSFER & STORAGE CO., 8th and Q Sts. 





ST. JOSEPH TRANSFER CO. 
“ PONY FXPRESS ” 
ST. JOSEPH - - : mo. 


MERCHANDISD STORAGE WAREHOUSE. 
CARLOAD AND L. C. L. DISTRIBUTION. 
PROMPT SERVICE GUARANTEED. 





CHICAGO— 


Chicago Storage & Transfer Co. (Not Inc.) 
6851-61 WEST 65TH STREET 


Excellent facilities for shipping L. C. L. lots without 
cartage. Carload distribution a specialty. Daily motor 
deliveries throughout the city at very reasonable prices. 
Floors for rent. . 


INSURANCE RATE SEVENTEEN CENTS. 


ROCHESTER, NEW YORK 


General Storage. Forwarding. Carload Distribution. 


Excellent facilities for reshipping without cartage. Insur- 
ance rate 12 cents. Members of American arehouse- 
men’s Association and American Chain of Warehouses. 


Write for particulars. 
B. R. & P. WAREHOUSE, Inc. KING-and MAPLE STS. 


Byvank Transfer & Storage Co. 


823-825 Lafayette St. 
WATERLOO, IOWA. 


RESHIPPING AND DISTRIBUTING 
A SPECIALTY. 











Louisville Public Warehouse Co., Inc. 


LOUISVILLE, KY. 


Import and export freight contractors, transfer and 
reshipping agents, custom house brokers. Bonded and 
free warehouses. 


As a Friend of THE TRAFFIC WORLD, please Mention the paver In writing to advertisers. 





THE TRAFFIC WORLD 


Drectary of Transfer Ans, Freight Farvardrs, Wrebusomen, Cason House Brokers, ete. (Cnimet 





THROUGH RATES 


LEAVE IT ALL TO US { War RISK 


COLLECTIONS 


JUDSON 


Home’Offices: CHICAGO 


Security Warehouse Company 
MINNEAPOLIS, MINN. 
Northwestern Distributors for nearly all Nationally 
Advertised Commodities—Twenty Car Trackage . 
Space. 
Motor Truck delivery in Minneapolis and St. Paul 


LITTLE ROCK, ARK. 


Distributers of Pool Cars and General Warehousing. 
(Parcel Post distributers of catalogs and merchandise. 
-> _ Fireproof building. Track connections with all roads. 


Terminal Warehouse Company, 109-111 Rector Avenue 








D. A.;:MORR TRANSFER AND STORAGE CO. 


KANSAS CITY, MO. 
2114-2128 Central Street 
aot : MERCHANDISE STORAGH, FORWARD- 


UTION AND CITY D 
Direct Connections With All Raliroads. Fireproof Storage, | 


Sprinkler System. 





Springfield, Mass. 


Central Warehouse & Transfer Co. 


Office: 315 Bridge St. 
TRANSFERRING AND RESHIPPING 
GENERAL STORAGE, FURNITURE STORAGE, ETC 








Minneapolis Transfer & Warehouse Co. 


MINNEAPOLIS, MINN, 
122 SOUTH FIFTH STREET 


DISTRIBUTORS OF POOL CARS AND GENERAL 
WAREHOUSING 





EXPORT SPECIALISTS 


MARINE INSURANCE 
CONSULAR ARRANGEMENTS 


FREIGHT FORWARDING CO. 


NEW YORK .BOSTON PITTSBURG 
Foreign Agencies in All Principal Cities and Ports in Europe, Asia, Afries, Australasia, Chins, Japan, South Ameries, Philippine Islands, ete. 






Completely Covering Shipments by 
RAIL and OCEAN 
to All Parts of the World. 







ST. LOUIS LOS ANGELES SAN FRANCISCO 






PHILADELPHIA, PA. 


BEST DISTRIBUTING POINT IN THE EAS) 
Railroad Sidings, Penna. R. R. and Phila. & Reading 
Experienced in giving Best Warehouse Service 
SCOTT PAPER CO. WAREHOUSE 
Cc. R. CLEMENTS, Manager 
Trackage, Capacity 18 cars a day. Very low insurance 


St. JOSEPH WAREHOUSE AND COLD STORAGE Co. 
SOUTH ST. JOSEPH, MISSOURI 








meter N fst 

IVERS, FORWARDERS AND DISTRIBUTERS 
4 Che Carmien! of all Every known storage Fire proof buildings 
railroads entering facility 
St Joseph 


RECE 
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far Sprinkkr system 
No cartage on rail Cold, warm, and — 
shipments general storage Low Insurance 











Omaha Fireproof Storage Co. 


806-18 SOUTH 16TH ST., OMAHA, NEB. 


EIGHT AND ONH-HALF ACRBS FLOOR SPACE 
INSURANCE RATE 20 CENTS 
TRACK4aGE es 10 CARS. GEHENDRAL TEAMING 

AUTO SERVICE. 





Savannah'Bonded Warehouse & Transfer Ce. 


SAVANNAH, GEORGIA 
GENERAL STORAGE—RE-CONSIGNING— ~ 
ING—FORWARDING—PROMPT AND EFFI 
SERVICE—EXCEPTIONAL FACILITIDS— 
CUSTOM HOUSE BROKERS 
Members American Chain of Warehouses 
Members American Warehousemen’s Association 





As a Friend of THE TRAFFIC WORLD please Mention the paper In writing to advertisers. 















HURRY! HURRY! 


MANY BOOK PRICES GOING UP 


This Offer on to Cancellation Without Notice 






























Pierce’s Digest of the Decisions of the Interstate Commerce Com- 
mission, from 1887 to Jan. 1908 ©. 2 2. sok. » $6.35 


Lust & Merriam’s Digest, from Jan. 1908 to Oct.1912 . . . . $8.00 . + 
Lust’s Supplemental Digest No. One, from Oct. 1912 to Dee. 1913 . $6.25 
Lust’s Supplemental Digest No. Two, from Dec. 1913 to Sept. 1915. $7.50 


















Special Price for All Four Books -. . . . . $24.00 is 
And if Check Accompanies the Order We Will a 
Prepay the Expressage Hol 

THE TRAFFIC SERVICE BUREAU 
418 SOUTH MARKET STREET e 


CHICAGO 





